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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
was set up under a Convention signed in Paris on 14th December 1960 
by the Member countries of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation and by Canada and the United States. This Convention 
provides that the O.E.C.D. shall promote policies designed : 


— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth and. employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living т Member countries, 
while maintaining financial stability, and thus to contribute to 
the world economy ; 

— 10 contribute to sound economic expansion іп Member ay 
well as non-member countries in the process of economic 
development ; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a multilateral, 
non-discriminatory basis im accordance with international. 
obligations. 


The legal personality possessed. by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation continues in the O.E.C.D. which came into 
being on 30th September 1961. 

The members of O.E.C.D. are Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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The Directorate for Scientific Affairs, which is responsible for the publication 
of the present Teport, has been established within O.E.C.D. to take charge of the 
activities of the Organisation relating to scientific research and to the expansion 
and rational utilisation of the scientific and technical personnel available so as to 
meet the needs arising from economic growth, 


PREFACE 


The OECD Study Group in the Economics of Education has been 
instrumental in stimulating the advance of knowledge in a new discipline, 
It first contributed to a clearer understanding of the link between edu- 
cation and economic growth and it subsequently explored the policy 
issues arising from that relationship. 

One of the most significant of these issues is the way in which the 
structures of government and education may be adapted, if education is 
to make its optimum contribution to economic progress. In November 1963, 
the Group brought together economists, educators and government of- 
ficials from the OECD Member countries to discuss the "Organisational 
Implications of the link between Education and Economic Growth". 

The present volume contains the papers submitted to the meeting. 
Dr. Henning Friis, Chairman of the Study Group, introduced the topics 
under discussion. In so doing, he was able to draw heavily on his ex- 
perience as a pioneer in educational and manpower planning for economic 
growth, as the Director of the Danish National Institute of Social Re- 
search and as the initial Chairman of the OECD Committee for Scientific 
and Technical Personnel. Mr. Roger Grégoire of the French Conseil 
d'Etat, and formerly Director of the OEEC European Productivity Agency, 
prepared a critical analysis of the discussion in the General Report. 

This volume is the third in the series of publications based on 
seminars sponsored by the Study Group. It follows the Economic Aspects 
of Higher Education, and the Residual Factor and Economic Growth. 
The volume of the papers and proceedings of the Conference on the 
Financing of Education for Economic Growth are scheduled to appear 
shortly. 


Alexander KING 
Director, 
Directorate for Scientific Affairs 
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INTRODUCTION 


by 
Henning FRIIS 


Director, Danish National Institute of Social Research, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Chairman, OECD Committee for Scientific and Technical Personnel 


The recent trend in economic theory and the consequent emphasis 
of government policies on education and research as factors of economic 
growth have opened up a series of new problems in the organizational 
structure of education. Educational planning and administration can no 
longer be considered as something apart from economic affairs, and the 
question arises of whether the organizational structure of education 
fully reflects the interdependence of educational and economic policies 
and of the various aspects of the development of human resources. 

The present structure of government departments is the result of 
historical evolution, and as such tends to develop its own internal 
traditions and institutional attitudes. It reacts only gradually and with 
a considerable time-lag to shifts in government objectives, and tends 
therefore to offer a certain resistance to change, especially at a time of 
rapid changes in the direction of policy. Moreover, the division into 
compartments and the distribution of responsibilities do not always 
reflect the needs and complexities of new situations or problems. ls, 
for instance, the shortage of scientific and technical personnel a question 
to be dealt with by the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Labour, 
the Ministry of Science or the Ministry of Industry and Commerce ? Or 
is it possibly a problem to be dealt with by a combination of all these 
government departments ? 

This particular question was raised in many countries some years 
ago, when the shortage of scientific and technical personnel was first 
recognized as a bottle-neck in economic expansion. It was discussed 
at the international level, when the OEEC began, some seven years 
ago, its activities in this field in order to assist Member governments 
in their efforts to alleviate the shortage of scientific and technical 
personnel. 


The division of responsibilities between government departments 
as far as scientific and technical personnel is concerned is an important 
problem. Both the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Education are 
closely concerned with the future supply of and demand for trained man- 
power. In a number of countries non-agricultural vocational training and 
re-training are the concern of the Ministry of Labour, but there has 
recently been a tendancy to transfer vocational training to the Ministry 
of Education in order to integrate it more closely into the educational 
structure. Agricultural education, more often than not, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agriculture; but here too the trend is 
towards transferring it to the Ministry of Education, although it is less 
accentuated than in the case of industrial training, 

The emphasis of 


governments on economic growth calls for a con- 
certed effort 


in most fields of governmental activities. But it also 
requires a redefinition of policy aims and a consequent formulation and 
implementation of a programme, tasks for which most present government 
structures are not fitted. This is also the case of the educational struc- 
ture. The vital problem is, therefore, 
tional level, that educational policy i 
policies, 


how to ensure, on the organiza- 


s geared, in harmony with other 
to the promotion of economic growth to an extent that is 


compatible with its other and more traditional objectives. In this con- 


nection, I shall raise certain specific questions with which l am some- 
what familiar, 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 
AND EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The most obvious 


question arises with regard to the division of 
responsibilities for man 


power and education. The establishment of two 


manpower planning and i ceased to have any 

justification. The satisfacti 

responsibility of the e 

education has other imp 
Its primary and traditi 


ower. But the or 


ganizational problem 
à question of re 


"training or upgrading 
€ their education was 


change. This problem has usually been dealt with by labour ministries, 
but, in view of the constantly changing needs of the technological age, 
the moment seems ripe for considering lifetime education and its organ- 
ization within the educational system in the light of economic as well 
as cultural objectives. 

Now if the educational system is to provide the economy with the 
necessary manpower skills, there must be joint educational and man- 
power planning based on reliable estimates of future demand for these 
skills. The several possible approaches to this problem are discussed 
at some length in Mr. Goldstein's paper, Manpower Requirements and 
Educational Organization. 

While the separation of education and manpower has been of long 
standing, the organizational separation of research from education at 
government level is of more recent origin. Indeed, the establishment of 
special ministries or policy-making bodies for scientific research is a 
relatively new development. In most countries, universities and ins- 
titutes of technology have been the centre of scientific activities, 
combining research with their traditional teaching tasks. Recently, 
however, research has been carried out increasingly in public or private 
institutions which have no formal teaching activities and no connexion 
with universities. This trend is possibly unavoidable and in many in- 
stances very useful, but it should not be reflected in an organizational 
separation of research and education on the policy-making and higher 
administrative levels. Indeed, such a separation may create inconsist- 
encies in the formulation and implementation of programmes. 

The reality is that education is of vital concern to research 
activity, and research is of immediate importance to educational activity. 
All research rests on the research scientist, and it is therefore of vital 
concern to research establishments that the educational system should 
provide a sufficient number of highly trained research scientists. On the 
other hand research at the universities provides the intellectual stimulus 
of professors and supplies the training basis for the graduate students. 
Research and education support each other. 

There is, however, competition between educational institutions and 
research establishments for highly qualified personnel as well as for 
public and private funds. 

There is thus a need for integrating or at least closely co-ordinating 
research policy and educational policy at the planning and higher ad- 
ministrative levels, and the major organizational issue is how to achieve 
this within an institutional pattern which would ensure expansion of 
both research and education. Whatever the institutional arrangements, 
they would have to include some mechanism for solving the problem 
of competition for funds and highly-qualified manpower between the 
teaching institutions and the research establishments. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY AND EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION 


The recognition that education is a long term investment in human 
resources for economic growth implies a close co-ordination of education 
with economic policy and a continual co-operation between the authorities 
responsible for education and those responsible for economic affairs 
in the implementation of policies. 

The organizational structure adopted will depend naturally on the 
degree and effectiveness of national planning activities. Where there is 
a unified plan there is already close co-ordination between educational 
activities and economic policy, between the educational plan and the 
economic plan. The less the degree of planning, the greater the need 
for mutual understanding and consultation between those responsible 
for educational policy and those in charge of economic policy. 

The educational planning groups set up under the auspices of OECD 
in a number of countries provide in a sense a model for the technical 
Staff for national agencies seeking to re-orientate education so as to 
encompass economic motives, Continuous programme development how- 
ever, is essential, and the question is how the ad hoc work of the teams 
shall be integrated in future government structure. Ad hoc bodies can 
have a shock effect, but experience shows that this effect soon dis- 
appears if it is not followed up continuously, 

The purpose of this meeting was not to agree on ideal solutions ; 
this would not only be difficult in the Short time alloted to us, but im- 


The administrative machinery 
al traditions, attitudes, philo- 
The functions and policies of 
mes by which they are known. 
y the differing attitudes towards 


to locate areas where further 


tention to the fact that such 
ussed. 


studies may be justified; and to draw at 


organizational problems can be openly disc 
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SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


by 


Necat ERDER 


Former Chief of Social Planning Department 
of State Planning Organisation. Turkey 


This paper deals with some of the administrative problems raised 
in the course of educational programming activities in Turkey. The facts 
are selected on the basis of their relevance both to the planning ob- 
jectives and to other developing countries, and are presented within 
a general framework in order to facilitate comparisons and generalisa- 
tions. The first part deals with the functions of education in a de- 
veloping country, the major choices to be made in educational program- 
ming in relation to these functions, and political and administrative 
decision-making processes involved in making these choices, as well as 
the problems resulting from the interaction of the decision-making 
points. The second part takes the Turkish case to illustrate the issues 
presented in this general framework. 


THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK 


The functions of education in a developing country can be grouped 
into four main categories : 

1. Education is a major instrument of social change. The desire 
for development is a choice of a way of life with particular patterns of 
social organisation, values and behaviour. Education, as a mechanism 
of transfer of values and skills, is a means of achieving it. 

2. Education is an important social service, because it gives the 
individual the possibility of acquiring the tools of knowledge. 


3. Education can be a major instrument of a rational income distri- 
bution policy, because it creates equality of opportunity and, conse- 
quently, social mobility. It is a rational instrument, because it results 
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in distributing social tasks о 


n the basis of talent and ability and, there- 
fore, maximises productivity. 


4. Education is a manpower industry producing the skills necessary 
to a modern community. 


Major choices and decision-making points 


Consideration of education as an instrument of social change 


ce of the values to be trans- 


9 guide action. In the absence 
haphazard, and implied choices 
€ fundamental one, This choice has to be 
made by political decision-makers, ie., governments and parliaments, 

€ basis of expert technical knowledge which 
implementing these fundamental 
Y be applied, for instance, to 
us educational Systems, methods 
9 which they may give rise. It is 


especially at 
blic pressure 


portance for social mobil 
their attendant geographi 


cal mobili 
Conditions of entrance, f 


ees, the 


Lastly, educational planning is usually considered as programming. 
the supply of skills on the basis of requirements. This important aspect 
can be considered as the central exercise to be completed by others. The 
important steps in this exercise are : 


a) forecasting skill requirements in terms of broad categories ; 

b) translating these skill categories into educational requirements ; 

с) programming the supply of skills through educational institutions ; 

d) implementing these programmes by translating broad categories 
into specific lines of action, e.g. projects. 


At present the exercise in this field seems to be limited to program- 
ming in terms of broad categories, mainly for the purpose of estimating 
the allocation of resources. But as it has been observed in general 
economic planning exercises, the exigencies of concrete action following 
the macro-phase modify profoundly the perspective of planners and have 
a feed-back effect on the initial phase of the exercise. It is therefore 
useful to discuss in more detail these aspects of educational planning 
in terms of choices and decision-making points. 

Translation of skill categories into educational categories , and 
organisation of the supply necessitate the following choices : 


First, the choice between formal education and other forms of 
training. This is particularly important in the case of middle and low- 
level technicians - should they be trained in industry, or in vocational, 
technical or trade schools Тһе answer would obviously have a determi- 
ning influence on the educational system. The problem arises in a 
different form for the highest skill categories, such a managers. 


Secondly, the choice of the type of institution for the production 
of specific skills. This involves the problem of preparatory background, 
level and period of study, curriculum, teaching methods and personnel, 
and necessitates a thorough evaluation of existing institutions with a 
view to possible reforms or creation of new types of institutions ap- 
propriate for the purpose. In the case of training within industry, this 
aspect of programming seems to be neglected. The organisation of an 
adequate system would be a huge task. But preference is given to the 
easier form of programming in the field of formal education. 

Thirdly, the choice of size, technology and technique of construc- 
tion in relation to its function, cost, location and speed, including the 
choice between creating a new institution or expanding an existing one, 
if additional capacity is needed. 

Educational planning for the supply of skills requires the co-operation 
of central economic and social planning agencies, sector experts, de- 
partments responsible for educational policies and operations, educators, 
and technicians responsible for projects. Forecasting of skill 
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requirements can be handled by central planning agencies, but the d 
‘operation of sector experts is necessary even when am cepe proni = 
in aggregate form. Definition of skill categories in terms of e i. = 
requirements must be handled jointly by educational experts and sec à 
experts. Determination of the forms of education needed, evaluation о 
existing institutions and consideration of new types of ace og i 
the province of those who are responsible for educational policies -— 
operations. When completed with cost estimates (which can be pne 

with project technicians in the case of constructions costs), the oper- 
ation would form a first phase of programming, which consists of = 
paring a framework for future action in terms of broad еее 
estimating the resources to be allocated. This phase can be organise 

under the auspices of central planning agencies in close co-operation 
with departments and experts as mentioned above. The problem here is 


one of common language between planners, educators and other tech- 
nicians. The former have to be made to think in terms 


concepts and economic constraints and priorities, the 


the contraints proper to the field of education. 
between educators and planners may 
continuation of past experience, 
of the existing system with all it 
exercise. 

Within this broad framew 
specific lines of action, i 
form of new institutions о 


of broad planning 
others in terms of 
Lack of co-operation 
result in planning on the basis of 
maintenance and even codification 
s defects, a wasteful and irrelevant 


ork of long-term planning, 


programming for 
‘€, for the creation of new 


capacity in the 


ble for education. This im 


The first of these is the creation of a decision 


-making machinery 
for the distribution of tasks i i Educational administration 


S and departments without 


t h different concepts of educational 
objectives, and thus conflicts may arise, There may also þe difficulty 
in finding an agency having a global view 


industry, it may be difficult to find a 
to take responsibilit 
and education, 


this field, 


y for its organisatio; 
employers and trade 
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These difficulties in programming may be aggravated during the, 
implementation through an inadequate perception of their tasks by the 
various agencies concerned. 


THE TURKISH EXPERIENCE 


The Institutional structure 


Turkey has a central planning agency, the State Planning Organis- 
ation (SPO), responsible for preparing economic and social plans at 
national and regional level and for following up their implementation. 
This agency is an Under-secretariat attached to the Office of the Prime 
Minister and divided into three departments : Economic Planning, Social 
Planning and Co-ordination. The technical staff of the agency has 
direct access to political decision-makers through the High Planning 
Council, which is headed by the Prime Minister and composed of three 
ministers and four high officials of the SPO (The Under-secretary and 
the three department heads). The Council supervises the planning 
activities, discusses the plans and the issues related to them, and 
submits the plans and advisory views to the Cabinet. Its composition 
aims at giving an opportunity for a formal exchange of views between 
the technicians and the politicians involved in planning. The three 
ministers are elected to it by the Cabinet, and so far no Minister of 
Education has been elected as member of this Council. But he partici- 
pates in its work when the problems of education are discussed, with 
the Ministers of Health and Agriculture. 

Responsibility for educational affairs is divided mainly between 
the Ministries of Education, Agriculture, Health, and Defence, but some 
vocational schools are under the Ministries of Transport and Finance, 
Universities are theoretically attached to the Ministry of Education, 
but they enjoy avarying degree of administrative and academic autonomy E 
in fact, there are differences in the legal status ofthe various universities. 

Training in industry is compulsory by legislation, and the Ministry 
of Labour is responsible for its supervision ; but the Ministry of Industry 
has similar responsibilities in certain sectors, especially with regard 
to State economic enterprises. р 

The Ministry of Education has a Board of Education responsible 
for policy problems, especially in matters of curricula for the schools 
which are under the Ministry of Education. There is also, within the 
Ministry, a permanent Research Centre with special interest in educa- 
tional tests. A High Educational Council, composed of representatives 
of various groups in the educational community, meets every few years 
(there have been seven meetings so far) to discuss basic policy issues 
in the field of education and make recommendations to the Minister 
of Education. 
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i ion of 
The Ministry of Public Works is responsible for the preparation 
"projects and the construction of almost all educational buildings. 


The process of educational planning 


The State Planning Organisation was set up in October ine 
was given the assignment to prepare a five-year economic = cnin 
development plan before June 1962. The Social — косае a 
was made responsible for the preparation of the pagers fa of 
the plan (the personnel responsible for this work are qos E Ad don 
the Mediterranean Regional Project team headed by the pee ol idend 
Social Planning Department). This Department. define "pa me 
function as limited to aggregate quantitative очаи ini e dicat E 
for various skill categories, their translation into isa. vain 
categories, expression of the magnitudes iae oe : expendi- 
sub-group graduates, students and teachers, teac B] i oie an of 
tures for construction and administration, etc.) and a | ower 
resources. Estimates for skill requirements were based on manp vim 
studies at sector level related to the output targets set by - нис 
part of the plan. Sector programming committees, dge ies QU ERP : 
working in government departments and private or = ic "se Gt att 
were also given an assignment to estimate present shortages of ski 


e political decisions for education, 


for the coming decade, were also 
ent state of trainin 


were added to complete 
involved in educational activities 
were consulted at various stages. 


of cost for a period of 15 
years. Future educational i i 


policies (with Specific references to regional 
distribution, scholarship schemes), formulated with 
ministries, covered the quantitative 


the interested 
thought that further 
ns about the type, size and loca- 
Periods and curricu 


S, and would be sub 


part. It was. 


of Ed PPointed by the 
T ministries, This Programme was 
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integrated into the Five-Year Plan through a process of discussion in a 
high-level technical group and presented to the High Planning Council. ° 
The educational part of the plan was discussed in the High Planning 
Council in the presence of interested ministers, finalised in the Cabinet 
and approved by Parliament. During this process the original work of 
the team was subject to only minor modifieations. 

It is interesting to note that, parallel to the work in the State 
Planning Organisation, a very large group, composed of educators and 
educational administrators detached for this purpose, was involved in an 
effort of educational programming for the area of competence of the 
Ministry of Education. The mandate given to the group was to cover all 
aspects of education, such as fundamental policy principles, statement 
of objectives, and reorganisation of the Ministry. Several committees 
were working on special levels and fields of education, analysing present 
problems, suggesting reforms in organisation, norms for teacher/student 
ratios, methods of teaching, periods of study and curricula. The com- 
mittees were also involved in setting quantitative targets. These 
targets were established on various bases, such as international com- 
parisons of the proportion of students of a certain level in a given age 
group or within the total student body, or independent estimates of the 
needs for graduates. The preliminary estimates of total financial require- 
ments were several times higher than plan figures, which foresee a 
significant increase overthe past expenditures. The activity was limited 
in scope, covering only the Ministry's field of competence. This exercise 
ended in the production of a series of documents presented to the High 
Educational Council. Several proposals were adopted by the Council 
and recommended to the Minister for action. 

The relationship between the team working in the SPO and the 
educational programming group was established through joint partici- 
pation in committee discussions. After the first contacts with major 
committees it was possible to reach an agreement on the division of 
functions mentioned above, leaving the aggregate quantitative projections 
to the SPO. These contacts were useful to the S PO team in revising 
some assumptions used in establishing educational categories. 


Some problems in Educational Planning 

These problems will be discussed according to the classification 
of the functions and choices : 

a) Planning in the absence of clear policy orientation seems 
to be the fate of countries in the beginning of their planned de- 
velopment effort. This is largely true for educational programming in 
Turkey. Basic principles and objectives of educational policy covering 
the whole field and meeting the problems faced by a country preparing 
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for planned development have not been stated in a form ong m 
"provide a guiding framework for technicians involved in planning. pmo 
Principles announced in the Constitution and the NE pr 

grammes" are difficult to interpret as operational directives, мы 
formulation of Principles was difficult because of the lack of intel sped 
preparation, and there was no agency which had the authority an Hs 
sponsibility for such Preparation. Within the government, the ER y 
of ministers was the major variable affecting policy. Many of the func s 
mental policy problems (the role of religious education, the ee 
of secondary education, etc.) would receive different interpretations y 
different ministers. — А Ое Hite 

The planner implicitly or explicitly "assumes" or in егрг ^ ^ һ 
easiest assumption is to accept the status quo or what is thin! pis 
the present practice. Thus an interpretation of a situation есотез 
basis of а "commitment" for fifteen years, with very important practica 
results. A permanent Cabinet committee composed of the ministers con- 
cerned and an educational policy group extending to the administration 
has been proposed to cope with this problem in the future, 

b) An educational Programme prepared on the basis of the 
evaluation of the "needs" of the economy doe 
the " demand" as perceived by the community, 
important political implications, as illustrated by 
The projections of the plan, based on " 
of levels of education, 


objective 
5 not take into account 
This may have certain 
the following problem, 
d on a balanced growth 
; While demonstrating 

capacity" for lycees. This was the basis 
envisaged for lycees only the improvement of р! 
» teacher/student ratio etc, 


technical schools, The c 
ticians and by administ 


Tators responsible for the Secondary general 
education to modify this a 


Spect of the programme, 


some low 


"m р 
Communication between " planners " 
p 
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S.C.E R.T., West Bengal 
Dun, В а, а 


Асс. Noc е.а 


intruding into education and those responsible for education hase 
been very difficult. The perception of problems, the general outlook 
and methods of thinking are different. The distribution of deci- 
sion-making points in educational administration adds to the dif- 
ficulty. Formation of planning groups as counterparts of the SP O 
in the administration was conceived as a formula, but its imple- 
mentation has been delayed because of its formal character 
necessitating change in administrative structure. The task of 
creating a common language, a proper division of labour and a method 
of co-operation remains to be achieved. Identification of various 
aspects of programming, and development of some principles in the 
organisation of the ‘work may be interesting topics for discussion. 


Difficulties in the distribution of tasks. The complicated character 
of educational administration creates a problem of task distribution 
in both programming and implementation. In the absence of such a 
mechanism the planning organisation may assume an authority which 
exceeds planning proper. This difficulty has been observed in 
various forms, e.g. : 


© The conflict of competence. The Ministries of Agriculture and 
Education would claim competence over the rural community de- 
velopment programmes, considered as a form of adult education or 
agricultural education or even agricultural extension. The Ministry 
of Health would tend to include this in a socialisation scheme. The 
Ministries of Education, Industry, and Labour were unable to agree 
on where the main responsibility in the field of training within 
industry should lie. The problem is being handled by a co-ordinating 
committee without an agency responsible for programming and 
implementation, 
© Reluctance to assume functions. The responsible department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture refused to assume the responsibility 
for carrying out the ambitious programme in the field of agriculture 
for which no other agency would be made responsible. Universities 
refused to change their habits in the recruitment of "assistants " 
to meet the additional needs for teaching staff of the future 
universities. 
9 Indecision concerning alternative ways of attaining objectives. 
Indecision about the ways to create new capacity in higher edu- 
cation (new university versus expansion of existing ones, or other 
types of institutions), and lack of projects in this field may delay 
the second phase of programming and implementation. Responsibility 
eems to be a function Ay ut 
X k 


` 
AN 


for project preparation in this field s 
office, 


where creation and adaptation are required. Planning is not a sub- 
stitute for innovation. It can help to detect problem areas, but it 
can also be a form of codification of the existing situation into a 
sterilising rigidity. Innovation is a function of administration but 
cannot easily be achieved by institutional arrangements. Institu- 
tions devised for this purpose are easily lost in the details of 
routine work. This is the case in Turkey. Planning organisations 
with their monopoly of programming knowledge and their overall 
view easily assume an authority for administrative decisions which 
is compatible with their functions. This is a simple process when 
they can influence decisions regarding budgetary allocations, which 
is the case in Turkey. This may be justified in the initial stages, 
but in the long run it can develop into a pathological situation, 
with all the consequences such a situation entails, 

These are some observations of a «planner», who is neither an 
educator nor a public administration expert, on his experience of ad- 
ministrative problems in planning education. The causes of these 
problems are not analysed. They may be attributed to the nature of the 
exercise, the characteristics of the problems themselves, 
specific situation in Turkey. It is ho 
will help to clarify the issues and 
analysis in the future. 


or to the 
ped that discussion on these points 


prepare the ground for a systematic 
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IN E THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
CONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


by 
Raymond POIGNANT 


Senior Staff Member, International Institute for Educational Planning 
Paris, France 


"Neo wes up of a plan for economic and social development 
ded ot lead us to expect miracles. It is simply a matter of trying to 
ermine the possible or desirable development of the economic and 
Social system over a period of time, and of marshalling and ordering a 
Fisica efforts accordingly. Nor does the planning of educational 
evelopment in the context of an overall economic plan mean trying to 
define the ultimate goal" of an educational system ; its more modest aim 
e Pim. the resources to beused by the authorities for the purpose 
he weis over a given period (generally four to five years) and the 
ES les ich (in terms of premises and teachers) correspond to medium- 
de issus and forecasts for school and university enrolment (i.e., over 
ten years or more). 
е These targets and forecasts, 
ources, should be drawn up not i 
a whole set of concrete realities, bearing in mind, for instance, that the 
resources sought for education are теа weighed against other 
_ needs, and that choosing between these needs, which is the 
ant essence of planning, can be done only by the highest national 
orities (government and parliament). 


and an inventory of the corresponding 
n the abstract but with reference to 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


OF T AND THE CHANGING UTILISATION 
HE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT ENVISAGED IN THE PLAN 


In purely economic or national accounting terms; drawing up à plan 


fo А y 
г economic and social development entails : 


* А 
Which changes as time goes оп. 
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" The choice of an annual growth rate and, consequently, an annually 
increasing gross national product (G.N.P.) ; 


A series of forecasts (or decisions) for each year covered by the 
plan relating to the utilisation of G.N.P. for : 


i) gross fixed capital formation (distinguishing between " social" 
investment of government and "productive" investment of 
enterprises) ; 

ii) consumption expenditure by public services ; 

iii) private consumption expenditure ; 
iv) changes in stocks ; 
v) external trade. 


From the point of view of national accounting and the financing 
of the plan, decisions taken on educational matters cannot therefore be 
isolated from the whole; the educational development plan is part of 
the country's overall plan for economic and social development. 

As far as educational development plans are concerned, special 
attention should be paid to fixed capital formation and its distribution 
under the national economic and social plan. 
it is in fact one of the essential points to kno 
devoted to "investment" (g 
drawn from consumption. 


between 
investment and consumption precludes any abrupt rse In investment 
funds which would reduce or merely stabilize the Purchasing power of 
individuals. Experience sho 


à ws, in fact, that the percentage of fixed 
capital formation, though i 


France may be cited as an example : 


Table 1. RATE OF INV 
TO GROSS DOMES 


ESTMENT IN RELATION 
TIC PRODUCTION (1) 


(Percentage) 
1961 1962 


1956 1959 


Gross fixed capital formation (all 
sectors 


20.3 | 21.2 21.8 IP 
l. Source : Etudes et conjoncture, No, 8-9, 1963 
" орх эки for а rapidly growing educational system (as in 
trance), which necessarily requires large investment funds, the problem 
1s to obtain : 


TE a new and more favourable distribution within a fixed volume 
o investment (an obviously difficult matter, as this involves cutting 
down other investment); 


or, (which may be easier) a priority claim on the increase in G.N.P. 
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This question of the volume of investment under a plan is obviously 
vital for education because it governs everything else : decisions to 
allocate funds for building determine almost automatically the funds 
which, later on, are allocated for operational purposes, for the two are 
in fact inseparable. The example of the French School and University 
Plan for 1962-1965 shows how the share of gross fixed capital formation 
for public educational establishments changed as compared to the pre- 
vious plan (Table 2). 

On the basis of the main hypotheses of the 1962-1965 Plan, 
namely : an increase in G.N.P. of 24 per cent by 1965, as compared 
with 1961, an increase in "productive " ЯВ. of 28 per cent as 
compared with 1961, and an increase in "social investment of P 
per cent as compared with 1961, the growth rate envisaged for the 


fixed capital formation of educational establishments is about 85 to 
90 per cent. 


This is an example of priority being given in a national economic 
plan to "social" investment and particularly to educational and sci- 
entific investment; clearly it entails an expansion in operational ex- 
penditure at a much faster rate than that of economic growth.* 


In view of the relatively high rate of investment chosen, which 
cannot easily be increased, any further rise in educational investment 
would mean either a decrease in "productive" investment (jeopardising 
the growth rate), or a reduction in other "social" investment, figures 
for which are given in Table 3. 


Table 3. GOVERNMENT GROSS FIXED 
IN 1959 AND 1961 


р (In '000 millions of new francs) 


CAPITAL FORMATION 


1959 1961 

General administration............,...., 0.60 0.77 

Education and research ................. 2.14 2.31 

Fubliedsalh а. аваа iare anna g 0.24 0.27 
Rural social investment............, 0... 0.92 1.1 
Urban social investment...........,, 0... 0.86 1.2 

HEROS. eec ese RI a users gars 0.81 0.99 

Other transport infrastructure .......,..... 0.38 0.56 

А а. 
Ota 2s 5.95 7.20 


* As a result, ex di ion i 
e Penciture on education in France 
cent of С.М.Р. in 1961 | 


r which was 3.8 per 
» will amount to 5 per cent around 
earlier, 


1966-67, or perhaps 
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This is the point at which we find expressed in the crude but alas» 
vital terms of national accounting, the problem of the major choices 
which govern the formulation of a plan for economic and social 
development. 

How then, in the light of the expected growth of G.N.P., the ex- 
pected rate of overall investment, and the total amount of social in- 
vestment planned, can a choice between the various categories of 
government investment be made, and the share of education determined ? 

The answer to this question is clearly linked up with the estimation 
of the needs of the various sectors and of their relative urgency. We 
shall return to this point in our conclusions. 

As far as education is concerned, the next point to investigate 
is how the authorities which plan educational development set about 
drawing up a first project which, fitted into the draft economic and social 
plan, is then submitted to the government for approval and possible 
amendment, prior to its adoption as the new educational plan.* This 
brings us to the problem of methodology. 


DECIDING THE OBJECTIVES 
OF AN EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Before making an inventory of additional educational needs (build- 
ings, equipment, teachers, etc.) for inclusion in the plan, forecasts are 
required of the extra numbers who will attend schools and universities ; 
in addition the inventory should in most cases take account of desirable 
qualitative improvements in education (e.g. reduction in the average size 
of classes, development of teaching techniques), and various other 
factors (migratory movements, replacement of old buildings. etc.). The 
main difficulty in planning educational development lies in the fore- 
casting of total enrolments. These are necessarily based on a delicate 
analysis of the factors affecting enrolment trends, i.e. : 


The Population Trend. This clearly provides the basis for the 
forecasting or enrolment numbers; on the whole this presents no dif- 
ficulty when the demographic statistics are reliable. At the regional 
level, however, forecasts may be seriously complicated by migratory 
movements. In general, the considerable rise in the birth-rate which 
marked the post-war period in many Western countries makes this factor 
of great current importance. 


Social Demand for Education. This factor is hard to define and 
analyse; it is reflected in the evolution of parental attitudes towards 


the various forms of education which follow compulsory primary 


* Covering 4 or 5 years in France. 
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-schooling. Sociological studies made in all countries 


have brought 
to light : 


— а difference in attitude according to socio-occupational group; 
nearly all children in some social groups (e.g. executives, 
liberal professions) attend secondary schools; working class 
children (of peasant farmers, labourers, etc.) do so more rarely ; 


a difference in attitude according to region; for instance the 
enrolment rate in the agricultural departments of Southern France 
is higher than elsewhere in the country. 

The differences can be 


partly but not entirely attributed to the 
standard of living; social an 


d regional variations in enrolment rates 
often reflect differences in cultural, family (or regional) traditions, and 


also the variety of (often economic) objectives which in the parents' 


view warrant further education. Nevertheless, probably because of the 
general rise in the standard of livi 


a growing number of parents wa 
cation; large numbers of middl 
entering secondary schools, 
higher education. 


€ and working-class children are now 
and the trend is gradually spreading to 


Table 4. TREND IN ADMISSION RATES, FIRST YEAR 
"LYCEES CLASSIQUES ET MODERNES (L.C.M.)" 

AND "COLLEGES D'ENSEIGNEMENT GENERAL (C.E.G.)" 
BROKEN DOWN ACCORDING TO SOCIAL ORIGIN 


1953" 1962 

TOTAL | c.c. | r.c. | TOTAL 
Paid agricultural workers... . | |, 13% 21 11 32% 
Farmers ..... ... етае à 16% 24 16 40% 
WOIKBEIB ros poca Бары 21% 29 16 45% 
Craftsmen and shopkeepers ...,., 39% 34 32 66% 
Office workers „sa weeks van avs 45% 34 33 67% 
Supervisory staff ..........,, а 81% 29 55 84% 
Busiessmeln сои oer 68% 27 57 85% 
THE professtons cre wares casi 87% 18 75 93 % 
Executives ...... ии i) 86 % 19 75 94% 

tL 4 


Source : Revue Population, No. 1, 1963, 


* Excluding the Seine Département. 
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From the planner's standpoint, the problem is to assess the effects, 
of this on enrolment during the operative period of the plan. The situation 
varies considerably from one country to the next over the same period. 
In some countries, a traditional parental outlook is preserved by a con- 
servative social ethic, while in others, such as France, there has been, 
since the end of the war, a widespread realisation at all social levels 
of the importance of further study and this has been the decisive factor 
in the striking increase in those receiving secondary and higher edu- 
cation over the past twelve years. 


Government Education Policy 


There is a close link between the trend of social demand for edu- 
cation and government educational policy. To some extent, as a natural 
sociological consequence, this policy reflects or sanctions the social 
demand. Government policy may also, from democratic considerations, 
promote and stimulate this demand and accelerate changes in parental 
attitudes to further education; a policy of democratisation of education 
may take the form of : 


Raising the school leaving age ; 
Completely free education ; 


Reform of the system of secondary education to make it more demo- 
cratic for instance, automatic admittance to the first part of the 
secondary school course); 


Admission to higher educational establishments to holders of di- 
plomas of technical schools ; 


Material assistance (scholarships, free travel, boarding facilities, 
student restaurants, student hostels, etc.). 


In the many countries where such an educational policy is now 
followed, enrolment is soon affected; it is clear that there must then 
be a link between such government policy and the financial decisions 
taken in the educational field. 


Economic Development Policy 
and Educational Development 


In the last analysis, economic development is the driving force of 
educational development. It acts in two ways : 


First, the rise in living standards creates material and psycho- 
logical conditions in the family which favour the further education of 
children. From this point of view education may be regarded as an item 
of consumption, more of which is consumed as the standard of living 
rises; broadly speaking, subject to the reservations already made, the 
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trend of spontaneous demand for education is largely the reflection 
of economic progress. 


Secondly, while technical progress frees Man from menial tasks 
and allows young people to stay at school longer, it also generates a 
steadily growing demand for skilled and highly qualified manpower 
throughout the economy; a constantly higher standard of general edu- 
cation and occupational training is thus required of the whole working 
population. What is more, labour shifts from one sector to another as a 
practical result of successive plans for economic development call for 
considerable versatility in vocational training together with facilities 
for retraining. The impact of economic development on qualifications 
and methods of training thus includes an overall expansion of general, 
vocational and technical secondary education and of higher education. 
Viewed from this angle, the outlay on education becomes an investment 


(in "human capital" formation), whose very high return is emphasized 
by modem economists. 


This twofold approach shows the interaction of educational and 
economic development; economic development permits educational 
development and, conversely, educational progress is a necessary con- 
dition to economic Progress. It shows, as well, the need to take into 
account the executives and experts required for economic development 
when forecasting educational development. 

In many countries, the need 
of skilled manpower (especially 
some years, been the reason for t| 


to satisfy the economy's requirements 
Scientists and technicians) has, for 


he interest taken in educational plan- 
ning. The link between economic requirements and the amount of training 


provided by schools is very difficult to define, but is essential for 
orientating educational planning. 

A first point to note is that the respective roles of school and firm 
in training unskilled labour are not the same in every country. In some 
countries, the firm bears most of the responsibility, the school perhaps 
merely providing further general education through evening class or part- 
time day courses. In others, skilled workers are trained full-time in 
technical schools. The formulation of the educational plan is influenced, 
as regards this kind of training, by the system adopted. For executives 
and managerial staff full-time training is tending to become the rule. 

The main difficulty of forecastin 
lag between returns on " productive” 
and returns on educational investment. 


g in this field arises from the time- 
investment (factory building, etc.), 


Generally speaking, 


the former helps to increase the supply of jobs 
and production under th 


e four - or five - year plan during which it is 
made; but educational investment and the building of new technical 


and engineering schools under a given plan does not increase the number 
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of graduates entering the labour force until five to ten years after the Е 
initial decision, in other words, until the subsequent economic plan, 

or later still. As a result, the additional demand for skilled or highly 

skilled manpower which emerges while a plan is in progress cannot be 

satisfied under the current educational plan, but only as the result of 

previous plans“. Conversely, the targets for vocational and technical 

training under any one plan must be related to manpower requirements 

much further ahead. An attempt must therefore be made to forecast at 

least 12 to 15 years ahead : 


The probable or desirable breakdown of the active population by 
sectors ; 


Within each sector, the breakdown by levels and forms of training, 
in order to decide the importance to be given to technical or vo- 
cational investment in schools and universities. 


Long-term forecasts of the changing pattern and qualifications of 
the active population have become an important element in educational 
planning, but major uncertainties persist as to the existence of and 
requirements for future jobs. There are several reasons for these 
uncertainties : 


The lack of information in most countries about the current em— 
ployment situation ; 


The unreliability of information concerning present “deficits”; 
the notion of a " deficit" pre-supposes that an optimum employment 
situation has been worked out for the various sectors of activity ; 
the idea of an optimum employment situation, however, has often 
been interpreted in widely different ways ; 


The difficulty of foreseeing 15 or 20 years in advance how changes 
in techniques and forms of production will affect the pattern of 
skills in the different sectors. 


In any event, the more or less distant prospect of a higher general 
standard of education will, quite apart from technical progress, modify 
present ideas of skills required in particular occupations. This is 
another aspect of the interactions already referred to, which are bound 
to increase in importance with the extension of further education. 

It is these uncertainties which justify the need to provide the 
labour force as a whole with a general education and with occupational 
training of a versatile character. However, they should not be regarded 
as rendering long-term forecasting valueless; such forecasting is in 
fact essential for mapping out the main lines of the investment in pro- 
fessional and technical training to be made under a plan; forecasts 


* Insofar as such training has to be provided by formal education. 
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of this kind will be of value only if they are constantly revised, 
of course. | 
Clearly, the educational forecasting bringing all these factors into 
play is first and foremost the responsibility of the Ministry of National 
Education ; however, in view of the complexity and many implications 
of the work, it should be carried out in close liaison with the other 
ministries and organisations concerned. In France, this work is cen- 
tralised and co-ordinated in the Commissariat Général du Plan and its 
Commission de l'Equipement scolaire, universitaire et sportif. 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENTARY ALLOCATION 
OF INVESTMENT UNDER THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PLAN 
AND THE PUTTING INTO OPERATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


Allocating Investment 


Overall forecasts of educational development at the various levels 
can be made in the light of the factors analysed above (demographic, 
social and economic factors and government policy). The extra resources 
(premises and teachers) to be made available for education over the 
period of the plan are assessed on the basis of these forecasts ; this 
estimation should also take into account, as far as possible, future 
qualitative improvements in the working of the educational system. 
A first draft plan is thus arrived at" which from the financial point of 
view has to be weighed against the demands of all other sectors. Ex- 
perience shows, as might be expected, that the total requested by the 
various authorities concerned with drawing up the plan exceeds the 
funds available, 

The crucial problem is thus the all 
between "productive" and " social" 
the various categories of "social" 
other. 


ocation of investment funds 
investment on the one hand, and 
investment (see Table 3) on the 


In these two instances, fundamental choices are involved which 


can be made only by the government (on the Proposal of the planning 
services)” and, ultimately, by parliament. 


These choices are not governed b 
on the priorities of the moment (whi 


grow considerably; this is, in fact, 


shown in Table 3. 


* In France, the report of the Commissio; 


n de l'Equipement scolaire. 
** [n France, the Commissariat du Plan. 
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The authorities’ decisions finally lead to the adoption of the eco-, 
nomic and social plan, or, in financial terms, the fixing of the major 
aggregates of funds for the various kinds of investment. It is at this 
stage that the final content of the educational plan and the annual rate 
of investment are determined. The government decisions may result in 
some of the objectives of the first draft plan being subjected to further 
scrutiny, and in some of the less urgent parts of the programme being 
carried over to the following plan. At this point, therefore, an order of 
priority has to be drawn up for the various growth factors of the edu- 
cational system : 


i) population growth is, in principle, an immutable factor (at 
least as far as compulsory school attendance is concerned) ; 


ii) the social demand (usually for general secondary education) 
may or may not be fully catered for; the French plan for 1962-65, like 
previous plans, takes it fully into account. However, in view of the dif- 
ficulties (recruitment of teaching staff, for instance) arising from a 
sharp rise in enrolment, this policy is not followed in every country; * 


iii) the need for skilled and highly qualified manpower should 
be fully taken into account in any plan for economic development ; the 
French plan for 1962-65 keeps the targets for vocational, technical and 
scientific training originally fixed by the Commission de l'Equipement 
scolaire et universitaire of the Commissariat du Plan in agreement with 
the Manpower Committee, namely, for 1970 : 

— 23 per cent of the relative age group in technical colleges 

(compared with 5 per cent in 1961; 

— 17 per cent of the relative age group in the "classes de seconde" 
(highest form but one) in technical lycées (compared with 3 per 
cent in 1961) ; 

— 42 per cent of university students taking science and technical 
subjects (compared with 34 per cent in 1961); 


iv) structural educational reforms decided by the authorities may 
be promptly carried out or partly postponed, depending on practical 
possibilities ; ** 

v) qualitative improvements obviously have to be weighed against 
the rise in numbers which results from the various factors referred to 
above. This entails another basic choice in the educational plan : within 


* A highly selective entrance examination for secondary education is 
one way to keep numbers down. 

** It was not possible, for instance, to arrange, in the French Plan for 
1962-65, for the full introduction of the cycle d'observation (for orientation 
purposes) provided for in the 1959 reform, contrary to the initial forecasts made 
by the Ministry of National Education. 
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the limit of the resources provided, should enrolment be increased as 
much as possible, or restricted to allow the existing teaching arrange- 
ments to be improved ? There are many answers to this question, but it 
may also be asked whether a child who deserves and wants education 
should be deprived of it so that others can be better taught. 


Location of Schools and Universities and Regional Expansion 


In France, responsibility for carrying out the educational plan is 
vested in the Ministry of National Education and its Commissions аса- 
démiques et nationales de la carte scolair 
ment for l'Aménagement du Territoire ( 
the main problems is deciding where sc 
located. Policy on this problem is gov 


e, in liaison with the Depart- 
Regional Development). One of 
hools and universities should be 
erned by various considerations : 
The gradual constitution in all " 


. ok H 
educational sectors ™ of educational 
facilities, 


as far as possible of the same pattern, with the object 
of progressively ironing out differences in enrolment rates from one 
region to the next (or even from one canton to another in the same 
departement) ; 
The bringing into the various 
establishments providing occ 
(including research) training 
out regional expansion progr: 
economic plan at local level ; 


regions - by the suitable location of 
upational, technical, and scientific 
- the human capital needed to carry 
ammes which represent the national 


Conversely, the promotion of vocational and technical training in 
emigration areas to ensure that labour moving to areas in course of 
industrialisa| 


tion has already received some training. 


CONCLUSION 


velopment, not only beca 
in view of all the other factors 
tative, etc.) referred to above. 
Over such a short period, economic ex 
benefit of this new effort, which will, on the 
active population and perhaps even cut d 
In the medium and long-term, 
and regional economies will be secu 
educational development, through th 


Pansion will not reap the 
contrary, delay entry to the 
own productive investment, 
continued expansion of the national 
red as a result of earlier plans for 
e addition to the active population 


= Covering one or more cantons in a Dé 


épartement a 
populated to justify the establishment of a sta 


nd sufficient] 
ndard networ ae 
schools. 


k of Secondary 
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of a " flow" of better educated young people, with improved professional 
training, who will gradually transform the intellectual and occupational Ў 
pattern of the population. 

From this point of view, the development of the educational system 
is undoubtedly an investment. As an investment, however, it carries not 
only an economic return which economists endeavour to calculate, but 
also a return on every plane (cultural, social, family, democratic, etc.). 

Such "investment" must be given a priviledged place in national 
development plans which are not only of economic importance but have 
objectives and results affecting every aspect of human society. 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 
AND EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION 


by 
Harold GOLDSTEIN * 


Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington D.C., U.S.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


In contrast to the traditional view that the primary function of 
education is cultural, it is becoming increasingly clear that the strateg- 
ically important responsibility of the educational system is to provide 
the work force with adequate skills and that this is as essential for 
economic growth as any other form of capital investment. This comes 
most sharply to the fore in a developing country, but is equally true 
even in the most highly developed countries. 

The need to develop articulation between the manpower needs of 
the economy and the educational system has become increasingly urgent 
in recent years. As a result of a great expansion in research and de- 
velopment work, technological change has proceeded rapidly, altering 
the pattern of occupations and changing the content and skill require- 
ments of each occupation. Thus future manpower requirements will 
almost certainly differ from those of today. 

Since the process of planning and setting up educational рго- 
ducing graduates is lengthy, the necessary manpower skills must be 
determined well ahead of time. The educational system must have a 
programme looking well to the future and carefully directed to fulfil the 
manpower requirements of a growing economy. This careful programming 
becomes increasingly important when resources are scarce and their 
allocation to education competes with other forms of investment. A clear 
recognition of the relationship of education to economic growth and well 


* The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness for many of the 


ideas in this paper to an earlier draft paper on the subject, prepared for the 
Study Group by Selma Mushkin. 
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formulated plans for the output of the skilled workers necessary should 
help in ensuring that the educational system is given adequate financial 
support. $ 
Without ignoring the other important objectives of education, the 
fulfilment of manpower needs thus becomes an essential and recognised 
part of the role of the educational system. Since this function has only 
recently been stressed in many countries, the machinery for ascertaining 
the economy's manpower needs and using this information as the basis 
for formulating educational programmes is not yet adequately developed. 
This view of the role of education gives rise to a relatively new 
` phenomenon: the intervention of other government agencies in the de- 
velopment of educational plans and policies. The field which has 
always been the jealously guarded responsibility of educational author- 
ities - and in some countries of independent privately-supported institu- 
tions -is now receiving attention from the ministry of labour, economic 
planning agencies and other groups. It is as if, to paraphrase Clemen- 
ceau, education had become too important to leave to the educators. 
In this paper we shall examine the question: how best - with the 
educational traditions of each nation . can the information upon which 
to base educational programmes be obtained, and what relationships, if 
any, need to be established between the educational authorities and 
those responsible for manpower administration or economic planning in 
order to facilitate the development of such programmes. 


WAYS IN WHICH THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
CONTRIBUTES TO MEETING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The educational system contributes to the development of manpower 
Skills in several ways : 


General education 


General education contributes to 
and pervasive ways. It is generally r 
utes to the development of competenc 
both of which help the worker not only 
ly and keep up with changes in his field, but also to learn new skills 
and qualify for new Occupations as necessity dictates. This general 
competence is derived from literacy and acquired skill in 
the necessary background in science 
other general tool skills or knowledge. 
contribution of general education to the 
society, to the attitudes of workers towards 
employers or employees, and their responsib 
not only set the general social and 


manpower development in subtle 
ecognised that education contrib- 
е in learning and to adaptability, 
to advance in his skill continual- 


learning, and 
; technology, mathematics, and 
Not so well recognised is the 
level of aspirations of the 
their work, each other, their 
ilities to society. All these 
ideological framework for manpower 
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development, but also influence motivations and thus contribute to thee 
development of skills. 


Vocational oriented education 


The service we most commonly think of as the educational system's 
contribution to skill development is vocational or professional educa- 
tion, and specifically vocational training. 


Selection 


As limited facilities often restrict the number of students, the 
educational system has to select students for admission to each type of 
educational institution, and thus, by implication, selects entrants to 
each occupation. The selection, which may be by examination, by review 
of the student's school record or by other means, should be based on 
criteria which are relevant to success not only im the educational pro- 
gramme concerned, but also ultimately in the field of work for which the 
education prepares. 


Guidance 


The educational system in many countries is also responsible for 
providing guidance to the individual in choosing a field of work for 
which to prepare and in choosing training courses. This guidance should 
take account of manpower needs and employment opportunities, as well 
as characteristics of each field of work and type of preparation in rela- 
tion to the characteristics of the individual. 

The educational services listed above should be provided not only 
for youth, but also for adults, who may need them to advance in their 
occupations or to transfer to new occupations. Such transfers may be 
imposed by the vicissitudes of the labour market and the impact of 
technological change, or by personal factors requiring job adjustment, 
such as physical impairment requiring vocational rehabilitation. In other 
words, the educational system, with the assistance of other agencies, if 
required, should provide lifetime education in accordance with changing 
manpower needs. 

However, this need for flexibility imposes a particular burden on 
the educational system. Possibly the most widely accepted and 
universally ignored principle of education is that, like other institutions, 
it has its roots in the past, but, more than most institutions, it must 
bear its fruit in the future. This maxim is ignored because of rigidities 
in the educational institutions themselves, the difficulty of ascertaining 
the directions of economic change affecting manpower requirements, and 
the inadequacy of mechanisms to provide such information and ensure 
its use in making strategic educational decisions. However, considera- 
tion of the painfully slow response of educational programmes to econo- 
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“тіс change leads one to conclude that what is needed is not a mere 
arrangement for providing information but a mechanism for the continuous 
review and reconstruction of educational programmes in the light of 
economic trends. 

This responsiveness to changing needs can result only from close 
contact between educational institutions and the society around them. 
The forms which this contact can most effectively take and the ways in 
which the essential knowledge can be infused into the educational 
system are the questions at issue. 


KIND OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 
NEEDED FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 


In order to examine this question pertinently, we should be specific 

as to the kind of knowledge required, which may be listed as follows : 
© The number of people to be educated, trained, or otherwise qualified 
for employment in each occupation or for each type of educational back- 
ground per year and in each geographical area (insofar as geographical 
mobility of workers cannot be assumed). This is relevant to planning 
educational programmes in terms of the number of students for whom 
each type of course must be provided as well as to the tasks of selec- 
tion and guidance. The specific number of persons to be trained for 


each occupation may be summarised at broader levels into totals for 
each type of education. 


These estimates may be the product of a programme of economic 
research, related to long-term planning or projection activities that 
may be undertaken in a country. Such research programmes will 
normally embrace analysis of population trends; trends in the 
character of the economy and in the general level of economic 
activity; changing patterns of expenditure and consumption; the 
markets for various products and services ; technological changes ; 


changes in the occupational patterns of the various econ 


omic sec- 
tors, 


and inflows and outflows from occupations resulting from 
educational and training activity on the one hand and from deaths, 
retirement, migration and occupational mobility on the other.Alterna- 
tively, or as a supplement to analytical economic studies, the in- 
formation on occupational requirements of each industry has some- 
times been obtained by surveys of employers ; however, this method 
has been found of limited value because most employers have not 


made careful studies of the long-term outlook for their companies 
or industries, 


Programmes to provide such estimates have been conducted for 
some years by the ministry of labour in some countries (for example, 
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the United States and Sweden) and by a central planning agency in 

others (for example, the Netherlands). In the United States extensive ` 
information on future employment opportunities in various occupa- 

tions is published by the Department of Labor and by co-operating 

state agencies. 


© The skill demands in each occupation and hence the content of 
education and training required for each. Occupational mobility is 
related to these. This information is relevant to the design of curricula 
and course content, the development of criteria for selection, and to the 
individual student. 


This information may be obtained from employers, in terms of the 
qualifications they demand of their workers. It has been systematic- 
ally collected in this way by public employment services in some 
countries, since it is essential for their operation. It may be col- 
lected by any other agency if the public employment services can- 
not provide it. Some educational institutions which find jobs for 
their graduates may be well informed; sometimes it comes to the 
educational system through industry advisory groups. Finally, some 
professional societies and trade unions are sources of such in- 
formation. In the United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada, 
among others, such information is published extensively by the 
ministries of labour. 


In examining the question of what agencies can most effectively 
take responsibility for various aspects of the total task, their compe- 
tence in obtaining these two general types of information must be 
considered. 


WAYS TO GET THE INFORMATION 
AND MAKE THE POLICY DECISIONS 


There are a number of ways in which the information needed by the 
educational system can be obtained and the strategic decisions then 
made. This variety of means is illustrated by the following enumeration 
of methods, some of which are in use to some extent in one country or 
another. The enumeration is intended to be suggestive, but by no means 
exhaustive. In reviewing them one must remember that they are further 
complicated by other dimensions in the institutional organisation of 
education in various countries - methods may vary according to the 
level of education (elementary, secondary, higher), the sponsoring 
authority (public, private or religious), or the degree of centralisation or 


decentralisation of the system of education. Moreover, a viable system 


may resemble no single one of these, but two or more in combination. 
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The educational system itself takes full responsibility for de- 
‘termining the facts about economic trends and future manpower needs 
and the changing content of occupations, as well as for making deci- 
sions about necessary changes in the educational programmes. This 
can be done by employing competent professional staff in the educa- 
tional system or by calling upon universities, economic research institu- 
tions, etc. In addition to carrying out economic studies, the educational 
system may set up advisory or consultant groups representing other 
government agencies, industry, trade unions, and professional societies. 
In the United States, for example, there is a long tradition of industry 
and labour advisory committees to local vocational education authorities. 


The ministry concerned with manpower, usually the ministry of 
labour, takes responsibility for projections of manpower requirements 
and information on the skill requirements of occupations, and provides 
this information to the educational authorities. Labour ministries fre- 
quently have especially close interests in fact-finding and in administra- 
tive decisions in connection with programmes for retraining the un- 
employed or handicapped adult members of the work force, Advisory or 


consulting groups, such as those described above, could be set up to 
advise the ministry of labour. 


An economic planning agency could take the tesponsibility for the 
projection of manpower requirements consistent with national economic 
plans and for informing the educational authorities of these needs. 


Advisory groups could be set up to assist the economic planning agency 
in this connection. 


organisations, or trade unions 
manpower requirements and for 
the occupations in their fields. 
is performed to some extent by 
societies, which have consider- 


A system of joint res 


ponsibility of the educational system with one 
or more of the agencies | 


isted above could be established, 


ht not be effective, policy decision 
made in this way. The machinery for this 


committees at ministerial level, 
which the several agencies are 


While joint 
S could be 
purpose could be inter-agency 
ог a national manpower council on 


hi represented, including the finance 
ministry. Such a central council or committee could have policy-making 


responsibility, not only for the planning of educational programmes but 
for other aspects of manpower programmes (e.g. military service, housing, 
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employment service, migration, etc.). (Note that under this scheme the- 
council has policy-making responsibilities; advisory responsibilities 
could be exercised by the advisory groups mentioned under the first 
three alternatives). It could be staffed by a structure of working groups 
for each occupational field and for various problems of a general nature, 
and the groups could be supported by adequate professional staff from 
each agency. Advisory groups from industry, unions, and professional 
societies could be added, either at the level of the council or of the 
working groups. 


COMPETENCE OF THE VARIOUS AGENCIES 


Each of the arrangements described above may have advantages and 
disadvantages, depending on the nature of the traditions and institutions 
in each country, and the strength of the various agencies involved. 
A broad generalisation cannot, therefore, be made but some of the follow- 
ing considerations as to the competence of each type of agency may be 
more or less valid in each country. 


Educational authorities 


Educational authorities are well placed to determine the various 
ways of producing people of various skill levels. They are knowledge- 
able about the feasibility of alternative lengths of training and often 
about the transferability of training from one occupation to another, 
They have a central responsibility regarding the types of resources 
required for any level of educational output ~ the school equipment 
needed, the number of teachers, size of classes, library and laboratory 
facilities. Moreover, they have a deep concern for the wider objectives 
of education which go with occupational training. Above all, the educa- 
tional authorities must implement the programme, and their participation 
in its elaboration and agreement with its objectives are essential to 
ensure that the plans made are put into effect. 

It would be unrealistic not to recognise that educational institutions 
often tend to persist in established patterns, for example, courses 
offered, their content, or the relative emphasis (in terms of staff, 
facilities, and enrolments) on various schools and programmes. Often 
such rigidity results from the establishment of separate institutions 
within the educational system in which teachers and administrators 
develop vested interests (as, for example, the agriculture vocational 
educational programme in the United States). Maintaining flexibility in 
these respects requires the utmost attention of central educational 
authorities who see the general interest as paramount and who have no 
commitment to specific areas of the total educational effort. Most 


educational systems have long recognised the need for teachers to keep 
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up with changing knowledge in their field and with changing pedagogical 
techniques ; perhaps retraining programmes similar to those established 
for workers whose employment opportunities are curtailed by techno- 
logical change should also be developed for teaching personnel. 


Manpower agencies » 


A manpower agency can make a significant contribution to this 
effort, particularly if it has a recognised responsibility for ensuring 
that the manpower needs of the economy are fulfilled. Manpower agencies 
administering a strong public employment service have intimate know- 
ledge and experience of the current labour market situation, the demand 
for various occupations, their skill content and the extent of transfer- 
ability among them. Manpower agencies responsible for economic 
statistics in the field of employment may have special competence in 
analysing the trends and outlook in each industry and occupation. 

However, manpower agencies or economic ministries concerned 
with meeting manpower needs sometimes tend to press educational 
authorities to develop crash programmes to meet suddenly-rising · labour 
Shortages and to avoid production bottlenecks. This tends to create 
instability and chaos in educational programmes and must be avoided by 


better advance planning, or at leabt confined to a limited number of real 
emergencies. 


Economie planning agencies 


Central planning agencies are in a position to contribute to the 
calculation of estimates of manpower requirements associated with 
economic projections, or with the stated economic goals of the country. 
In general, they have no particular knowledge of the content of occupa- 
tions, or of occupational mobility. 


Industry, unions, professional societies 


These agencies have intimate knowledge of the Occupations with 


which they are concerned, of the skills and knowledges needed, of the 


transferability of skills among occupations, the types of persons who 
make good workers, etc. While they may ha 


assessing future employment needs (unless 
atic, long-term projections), they have muc 
as technical and market trends which affe 
contribute to an evaluation of future emplo 

On the other hand, they often have o 


ct employment, and they can 
yment needs. 


ccupational biases. In some 
on to over-crowd their fields ; 
with the desire to maintain or 
ning. This concern should be 


ups in the community, as the 
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interests of those whose lives are dedicated to a field of work cannot _ 
be casually over-ridden, but must be tempered with a broad social view- 
point. 

In contrast, organisations of employers have an interest in an 
adequate supply of manpower which, if pushed to excess, could become 
a device for lowering wages. They may also sometimes favour limited 
and narrow vocational training in order to keep down its cost. However, 
employer groups have become increasingly aware that greater adaptabil- 
ity of workers to technological change, which is enhanced by broader 
vocational preparation, not only contributes to flexibility in the economy 
but may also in the long mn reduce social costs. 

These organisational biases must be taken into account when 
setting up the machinery for the formulation of education policies. 


PRINCIPLES FOR DEVISING MACHINERY 
TO ENSURE THAT EDUCATION MEETS MANPOWER NEEDS 


The intricate patterns of government organisations and the relation- 
ship between overall programming on the one hand and responsibility 
and authority for programme implementation on the other vary consider 
ably from country to country. At one extreme there are countries with no 
overall planning body for education, and highly decentralised education ; 
at the other, countries with well-developed planning bodies and сеп- 
tralised responsibility for the implementation of educational programmes 
formulated on a national basis. It is clear that a variety of patterns must 
be developed if each nation is to evolve occupational relationships 
consonant with its organisation of responsibilities for education, man- 
power, and other economic policy and with its customs and traditions. 

Concern about the dangers of political control of education has led 
some countries to establish institutions to safeguard the independence 
of the public education system, and particularly private or religious 
education. These concerns are more relevant to general than to уоса- 
tional education, and even in countries where the line is drawn most 
sharply, a greater degree of government involvement is accepted for 
vocational education - in financing, setting standards, and deciding 
which programmes should be emphasised. The same is often true where 
traditionally the responsibility for education is allocated mainly to local 
government agencies. Increased involvement of manpower authorities 
vis-à-vis educational authorities, and of central vis-à-vis local govern- 
ment agencies, arises particularly with respect to the vocational aspects 
of education because of the need for ensuring economic growth as a 
matter of national policy. In addition, the need for rapid expansion of the 
resources allocated to education creates greater dependence on the finan- 
cial resources of governments, and of central governments in particular. 
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3 The complex question of who does what within a governmental 
structure in formulating and implementing programmes necessarily re- 
quires a national decision. Only some very general principles may be 
suggested as a guide to these decisions. 


l. Participation should be determined by responsibilities 


The primary responsibilities of agencies in relation to the tasks to 
be carried out must be considered. Just as the educational authorities, 
in view of their primary responsibility for the administration of educa- 
tional programmes, should play an important part, so the прды 
responsible for ensuring economic growth, maintaining an e an 
labour market mechanism, and conducting essential economic researc 
must be given appropriate weight in creating the rcge E 
Ships, not forgetting the responsibility of the ministry о ie ^ 
Policies determined by a single agency, or even joint recommendations 
of several, will not ensure implementation unless they are accepted and 


supported by the highest national authorities . the chief executive and 
the legislature. 


2. Interplay among agencies in policy formulation 


A relationship between the educational and 
ities concerned is needed which does more th 
flow of information from the economy through s 
to the educational system. In fact, there shou 
between educational and o 
goals and policies. 


other government author- 
an provide for a one-way 
ome government authority 
ld be a constant interplay 
uthorities in determining 
ary because estimates of 
occupation to meet future 
ey will need, are not in- 
ons and programmes in manpower ad- 
rge anticipated increase in manpower 
may be dealt with otherwise than by 
nal institutions, for instance by chang- 

utilisation (e.g. if there is a 


the numbers of workers to be trained for each 
manpower needs, or the kind of 
dependent of other policy decisi 
ministration, For example, a la 
needs for a certain Occupation 


expanding the output of educatio 
ing industrial 


education th 


n alternatives 
for example, the decision 


other government authorities 
by one sector being wasted as 
in another sector. 


3. Continuity А " 


The machinery for relations between educational and other govern- 
ment agencies should provide for continuity. Continuous development 
and revision of programmes are essential for a number of reasons: i 


Current projections of manpower needs are far from perfect and, in 
any event, many economic changes are unforeseeable ; targets must, 
therefore, be continuously reviewed and often revised. 


Scientific and technological progress changes not only the number 
of workers required in each occupation, but also the educational 


content required. 


The changing availability of resources, an important component of 

any educational plan, requires continual re-evaluation of programmes 

in the light of changing needs, and often the establishment of new 
allocations of funds. 

For these reasons, the organisational relationships set up should 
be based on permanent organs of government and should operate contin- 
uously. The teams being set up under the auspices of OECD in some 
countries can make great contributions to initiating appropriate plans 
and to reorienting educational objectives to encompass economic motiva- 
tions, but this work must be taken over on a continuous basis by perm- 


anent organisations. 


4. А single planning activity for education as а whole 


While much of the educational system's work is not directly related 
to preparation for occupations, the planning activity should cover the 
whole system. Many of the decisions as to what can be done at higher 
levels depend on what has been done earlier, i.e. what students have 
already learned, how many of them move on to higher levels, etc. The 
concern of the planning activity with the lower levels of the system 
will usually be extremely limited, but on some essential points it may 
be crucial, and it should not be barred bya restriction of its scope to only 
a part of the educational system. 


5. Use of advisory groups 
and of the agencies' own professional staffs 


The agencies given responsibility must have strong research and 
professional staffs in the field of economics and, where relevant, 
psychology and sociology, and the ministry of education should have at 
least a nucleus of competent professionals in these fields to maintain 
an effective liaison with manpower and economic planning agencies. _ 

Experience suggests that many advantages are to be gáinediby s ^ 
using advisory groups from industry, unions, and professionel Sócietie O, 
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not only to benefit from their knowledge but also to gain their accept- 
“ance of the educational programmes developed and acceptance of the 
personnel trained under these programmes. 

However, advisory groups cannot be effectively used to the exclu- 
sion of professional staff in the agencies. The latter are needed to sift 
facts from arguments and to provide an analytical framework which can 
be filled out with the knowledge possessed by advisory groups. 


6. Early involvement of implementing agencies 

in decision-making 

The agencies concerned with direct implementation of a programme 
must become involved in the process of planning at an early stage so 
that the objectives are understood and accepted, differences in points 
of view fully aired and considered, and practical problems in implementa- 
tion can be taken into account in the formulation of a workable plan. 


7. Devising checks and offsets to institutional biases 


Whatever arrangement is developed should be so devised that it 
provides checks and offsets to the various types of institutional rigid- 
ities and biases mentioned above. One plan would be to develop institu- 


tions around broad rather than narrow forms of education; in this way, 


duals involved 


are required. 
9. Evaluation of results 


Systematic and continuous attention should be given to the measure- 
ment and evaluation of the effectiy 


prepare workers for occupations. 
intervals of the employment exp 
various educational programmes. 
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educational authorities, the participation of both in at least an advisory 
capacity is essential, and it is particularly important that the educa- 
‘tional authorities at the highest levels take an interest in such studies 
as a means of evaluating the effectiveness of the various sectors of 
the educational system. 


CONCLUSION 


It will be apparent from the above that no single system of planning 
education to meet manpower requirements is recommended аз being 
superior to others. One good reason for this is that there is not enough 
experience with any system to determine how well it works over a period 
of time and in solving a wide variety of problems. Another good reason, 
mentioned above, is the diversity of institutions and traditions between 
countries. 

One may view organisational relationships among agencies in this 
area as a continuum; at one end would be a system of rather distant 
relationships characterised by exchange of information; in the middle, a 
system of mutual consultation informally or through advisory commit- 
tees ; and, at the other end of the continuum, a single policy-making body 
in which a number of agencies are represented. The most common situa- 
tion in the past has been closer to the first of these systems ; the 
urgencies of the present argue for a movement toward the second; and 
whether or not the third is desirable or practicable depends on circum- 


stances and experience. 
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RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 
AND EDUCATIONAL OBSOLESCENCE 


by 


Selma J. MUSHKIN 
Council of State Governments, Washington D.C., U.S.A. 


One of the most striking failings of our educational system is that 
it seems unable to adjust to changing circumstances. Scientific and 
technological progress has altered the educational requirements of 
society. More people trained in new skills, and a deepened capacity for 
scientific research are widely recognised as prime requisites for eco- 
nomic progress. In response to these needs, the following notions are 
gaining acceptance: that educational systems are concerned not only 
with transmitting a cultural tradition and pushing forward the frontiers 
of knowledge, but also with producing the professional and technical 
"know-know" required by a dynamic society; that the skills of the 
working force are a resource to be explored and developed through 
education ; that if investment in education is to yield appropriate results 
then primary and secondary schools and universities must have a pro- 
gramme directed toward achieving the necessary work capacity and 
scientific research potential. 

The main emphasis has been placed, however, on expanding and 
improving the quality of educational opportunities for young people in 
the school systems (and this emphasis defines the present scope of 
consideration of educational expenditure requirements). 

But the demand for professionally and technically trained manpower 
and for accelerated scientific innovation requires more than concentrat- 
ing on the younger generation. While countries face the problem of 
mounting expenditures for more and better education for the young, they 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This paper was written in the Spring of 1963 and, therefore, 
does not reflect subsequent legislation such as the enactment in the United 
States of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1965. 
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must also meet the even more complex educational challenge of raising 
the productive capacities and skills of people already working, and of 
creating an environment which would facilitate the exchange of research 
questions and of competencies between academic communities and 
industry. The challenge is great and the possible paths toward a solu- 
tion not well defined. Recognition of the need for a comprehensive 
programme which would provide an institutional arrangement for re- 
educating those in the labour force would be a first step towards meet- 
ing this challenge. 

Educational budgets are now making unprecedented claims on 
available resources. Many nations will have to expand the share of a 
rising national product which is devoted to education in order to cope 
with both larger numbers and enhanced quality, and customary methods 
of determining resource requirements and of financing will have to be 
changed. Discussions of resource allocation and of financing education 
must be broadened to include an additional vital segment of educational 
requirements, namely, the groups who completed their formal schooling 
years earlier and are already in the labour force. 

The present paper is intended to show why an institutional arrange- 
ment to meet these additional requirements is vital, and to offer a 
proposal for the financing of such an arrangement. 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMM 


Accelerated scientific progress, new technology and new products 
are transforming both the structure of the work force _ 


its composition 
by industry, 


occupation, and demographic characteristics .. and the 


content of specific occupations. In broad outlines, the movement in 


the United States is towards a white-collar, service-producing, profes- 


sionally orientated work force with an increasing proportion of women 
participants, and away from unskilled occupations and farming. Stepped- 


up research may be projected into a continuation and even an accelera- 


tion of historical work force trends, with further productivity advances, 


and a further release of manpower for service-producing, rather than 
goods-producing activities. Concomitantly, problems associated with 
structural changes in the work force are intensified and stimulate 
policies and programmes to meet the social cost of such changes as 
technological displacement, unemployment among the unskilled, and 
further concentration of people in metropolitan areas. 

The content of specific Occupations is also changing. Much of the 
knowledge and skill acquired through formal schooling an 
training is being made obsolete by new tools, methodolo 
niques. The pace of these changes may be expected to 
consequence of the heightened interest in scientific resear 


d on-the-job 
gy, and tech- 


quicken as а 
ch. 
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These transformations in the structure of the work force and in the e 
content of occupations, in turn, create problems of (a) technological 
displacement, (b) effective use of womanpower, (c) upgrading of un- 
skilled workers, and (d) retraining for effective professional performance. 


Technological displacement 


Since the beginning of the industrial revolution, new techniques for 
producing and distributing goods have resulted in worker displacement. 
In one sense, this displacement compelled the movement from one em- 
ployment to another, a movement that facilitated industrial progress. 
The essential difference between the earlier problems of displacement 
and those that we now face stems from the up-grading in overall level of 
skills which is taking place simultaneously. Re-employment of unskilled 
workers at lower skill levels tends to be blocked by the general struc- 
tural movement toward higher technical and professional skills. Thus 
the acquisition of new competence for employment also involves raising 
the individual's work capacity. The processes of individual development 
are essentially educational ones and thus the task of retraining for 
vocational purposes becomes a question of education. 

Various measures have been initiated to create new employment 
opportunities for those displaced by technological change and to retrain 
the unemployed for new occupations. In the United States, for example, 
as part of the area development assistance programmes adopted in 1961, 
loans and other aids are made available to areas with high unemployment 
to stimulate industrial development, and educational services are provid- 
ed to train the unemployed in skills needed by new industries and oc- 
cupations in which workers are in short supply. Subsistence allowances 
for a period of up to 16weeks are paid to the unemployed during training. 
The Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 broadened the 
concepts underlying the earlier training provisions by removing the area 
limitation, and by authorising training and living allowances for a period 
of up to 52 weeks, and the payment of transportation allowances where 
necessary. These are viewed primarily as experimental programmes, in 
order to determine the potential of retraining as a method of labour force 
adjus tment. 

Sweden's retraining programme for displaced workers is far larger 
relative to its labour force than the programmes in the United States and 
has a far longer history. In Sweden, the retraining goal is now set at 
one per cent of the labour force and covers both unemployed and women 
who are re-entering the labour force. Allowances are provided during the 
training both for the trainee and for his dependents, and vary in amount 
according to size of family and housing costs; in general, however, 
allowances are fixed below the average wage of an unskilled labourer. 
In Sweden, emphasis is placed not only on occupational mobility through 
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creating new skills, but also on geographic mobility, Travel allowances 
to cover the costs of maintaining two households during an intermediary 
period for workers moving from areas of high unemployment to areas of 
labour shortages. These measures are backed up by employment and 
vocational guidance services. 


Effective use of womanpower | 


New techniques for performing household tasks release women from 
work at home for active participation in the labour force. In the United 
States, more than one-third of all women of working age are in the labour 
force. The rate of labour force participation is highest for single women 
and lowest for mothers with young children. The general pattern of 
labour force participation is employment immediately after leaving 
school until marriage or birth of the first child, and re-entry when the 
children are of school age or complete their schooling. 

Women, when re-entering the labour force, are handicapped by lack 
of recent work experience, but even more so by the scientific advances 
which make their former skills less adaptable to the working environ- 
ment they re-enter. The professional trained woman returns to the labour 
force with perhaps the greatest disadvantages. Obsolescence in know- 
ledge during the period she was at home often prevents a return to tasks 
for which she was initially trained. Data on earnings for women reflect 
the toll in loss of work capacity taken by the movement between home 
and job. Part-time and intermittent employment of women is one of the 
consequences of the frustrations many of these women fell at working 
at levels and on tasks they consider below their full work capacity. 
While opportunities for part-time employment are essential to attract 
working mothers into the labour market, many women who would work 
full-time fail to do so because the tasks on which they can engage are 
not sufficiently challenging. 

The work competency of women is a resource which could be applied 
to furthering economic progress within a relatively short period of time. 
Referring again to the United States, the stock of women college gradu- 
ates has been used in the last decade to help meet the urgent need for 
elementary and secondary school teachers. With some retraining, OF 
training in educational methods, these women were encouraged to return 
to the labour market and take up tasks as teachers. The success of this 
effort is indicated by the fact that despite the very rapid increase in 
school enrolments, class size declined somewhat and the proportion of 
unqualified teachers fell during a period when the number of newly 
trained young teachers was hardly adequate to meet the need. 

There are also reserves of other talent, e.g. women trained for some 


years before their marriage as mathematicians, chemists, bacteriologists, 
and even as engineers. 
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In general terms, for each three women who receive a professional , 
education, the equivalent of one full-time worker is gained. The crea- 
tion of an institutional structure to permit women to retrain for employ- 
ment at the time they seek to return to the work force is certainly one 
way of effectively recouping part of the cost of their trainers. 

The problem of providing a way for women to be retrained, based 
on earlier fðrmal education and job experience, has been intensified by 
the pattern of early marriage since World War П. Women - their families 
grown - will be returning to the labour market at а fairly early age. The 
choice lies between effectively using this potential resource of skills 
by expanding educational budgets to permit the training required, or 
allowing a part of the nation's brainpower to go to waste. 


Upgrading unskilled workers 


Technological progress also markedly alters the opportunity for 
employment of the unskilled, often poorly educated, worker. It is a 
striking characteristic of current economic developments in the United 
States that even as shortages grow in professional and technical employ- 
ments there is increasing unemployment among the unskilled. Past 
educational neglect, caused either by low motivation at an early age or 
inadequate school facilities, swell the numbers seeking unskilled jobs. 
As a result of migrations from rural to urban areas, the burden of support 
of these unemployed is thrown on the cities where, in a variety of ways, 
the personal and family problems associated with little education and 
low income are intensified by the complexities of metropolitan living. 

Efforts to remedy this situation on national, state and local level 
in the United States, however, have been fragmented. Social assistance 
programmes have been amended to include services seeking to prevent 
public dependency, of which education is necessarily an important part. 
Vocational and technical education programmes have been expanded and 
further extensions are urged. A new programme of basic adult education 
in the school systems is proposed. In co-operation with industry, the 
national government is encouraging on-the-job training, health agencies 
are directing their attention to basic health instruction, and housing 
authorities are orientating their programmes to give some training in the 
fundamentals of urban living. 

These efforts suffer not only from their fragmentation in coping with 
a general problem of educational deficiency, but from the more funda- 
mental defect that the low income groups are set apart from the rest of 
the population. There is reason to believe that a comprehensive educa- 
tional programme for all persons of working age would provide a better 
stimulus for participation and, by its scope, spur the educational author- 
ities to set aside traditional approaches and to devise a programme 
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„in keeping with the realities of the specific population groups and their 
problems in living and working in metropolitan areas. 

The process of upgrading the working and living capacities of the 
poorly educated unskilled worker would perhaps yield as a by-product 
higher educational aspirations for his children and a better understand- 
ing of the conditions and motivations required for their schooling. An 
unskilled worker who is encouraged to take up a course of training and 
finds this not only a satisfying personal experience but also a path to 
income improvement may alter his expectations for his children; he may 
become less prone to encourage his children to leave school for work. 
Thus, an educational programme for parents may break the cumulative 
chain of illiteracy and poverty. 


Retraining for effective professional performance 


At the one extreme of the occupational ladder, demand for unskilled 
work energy is narrowing, at the other, new knowledge is altering the 
content of many professional occupations in which there are critical 
shortages. The rate of obsolescence is not even, but breakthroughs in 
important scientific areas drastically change the direction of many 
disciplines, and new findings and methods alter the nature of profes- 
sional practice. The content of physics has been extended, e.g. nuclear 
physics, plasma physics, semi-conductor physics; the content of biology 
has changed with the discoveries of D.N.A. and R.N.A., and of astronomy 
by place elaboration, and so forth. Moreover, links have been forged 
between the sciences by new techniques such as the use of radio- 
isotopes. 

Technological advances have also had their impact on the methods 
of professional practice. New therapeutic agents and procedures have 
altered the practice of medicine. The technology of medical diagnosis 
has expanded doctors' capacity to assess disease problems and anti- 
biotics have provided specifics against a number of diseases that earlier 
required days of doctors' time, and weeks of hospital services. Computers 
have opened new paths for systematic investigation in many scientific 
fields; even the practice of law is being affected by the use of computers 
in problems of legal research. 

The rapidity of progress has widened the variation in capability 
of professional persons both to build upon new knowledge and to apply 
new technology to the solution of problems. While keeping abreast of 
more recent scientific developments has always been recognised as an 
important part of professional performance, 


this task becomes extremely 
difficult and time-consuming for the special 


| т ist when the rate of progress 
is rapid. An added complication is that many new advances emerge aS 


interdisciplinary research findings. It has been stated that a chemical 
engineer would have to spend at least 40 per cent of his working time 
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just to keep abreast of the new literature relevant to his special field. " 

One consequence of these changes is the greatly increased demand 
for young, well-trained scientists and engineers. Starting salaries have 
risen, narrowing the differences in earnings between new entrants and 
those with years of experience. 

A number of steps have been taken or are proposed for short-term 
refresher courses, informal work-shops on specific subjects, in-service 
training programmes, etc. In medicine, regional programmes centered 
in medical colleges have been launched to provide a two-way flow of 
training. Young physicians-in-training work in professional offices in 
tural areas learning the problems of the practitioners, and practitioners 
learn of recent developments in medicine both through the young phy- 
sicians and the medical colleges. Industrial firms have established 
both intermural and extramural training programmes for their employees. 
The need for such programmes is widely recognised but only partially 
met. 

One road to improvement is to bring into the university programmes 
Scientists from industry and government, with knowledge of recent 
scientific advances. 


Need for university-industry communication 


Scientific and technological progress influences the characteristics 
of the labour force and the educational content needed for effective 
occupational performance. In order to mitigate the hardships caused by 
shifts in labour force structure and at the same time to create the new 
skills required for acceleration of this progress, resources must be 
devoted to re-education and to raising the skill levels of the working 
population. 

Broadening the scope of educational efforts to upgrade and retrain 
is one side of the educational problem. Another is deepening the re- 
search potential on which further progress depends. 

The success of organised research efforts has opened the way to 
additional support of research by government, industry, and private 
foundations. It is increasingly recognised that further economic advance 
in developed nations depends upon new products and new techniques of 
production. The expansion of research now creates a new problem of 
communication and education. 

Historically universities have played a major role in scientific 
advances. Their highly trained faculties, the association of people of 
different disciplines, and the stimulation of young inquiring minds, 
allied to their tradition of investigating the unknown, places universities 
in a position of predominance. 

With increased funds, university research efforts have grown con- 
siderably. At the same time, however, industrial and governmental 
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research laboratories have been established or expanded, and, in some 
fields, leadership in scientific advances no longer lies clearly in the 
university. But the processes of expansion of knowledge through re- 
search and of teaching are combined in universities and there is an 
established machinery for communication among faculties. In the non- 
university-based laboratory the machinery for а flow of information into 
teaching and to others in the profession has to be created ‘anew. The 
central problem is thus to establish a two-way flow of communication 
between university and non-university research centres. 

Efforts are being made to solve this problem by asking research 
Scientists from government or industrial laboratories to teach at uni- 
versities. Other practices help to build a link between the university and 
non-university scientist, for example: more or less formal exchanges of 
personnel between universities and non-university laboratories; vacation 
jobs in government and industries are made available to university 
Students; co-operative groups of university scientists are set up by non- 
university laboratories, and consultants from universities are called in 
to help with the design and execution of industrial research projects; 
government and industry finance training programmes for their employees; 
meetings of professional groups are organised to exchange new ideas 
and to disseminate new findings. . 

Through the above. and other methods, knowledge of scientific 
advances is transmitted between university and non-university labora- 
tories. New research questions are brought to the attention of university 
Scientists as they arise. Moreover, through this type of exchange, uni- 
versities acquire a better notion of the staffing patterns of industry and 
government and the specialised skills and competencies these agencies 
need to carry out their research mission. 

There are a variety of educational problems relating to working 
scientists and others in the active labour force. The following are some 
of the measures taken to solve these problems: 

short refresher courses for persons in selected professions, e.g. 

physicians, engineers, dentists; professional society conferences 

and preparation of books for professional use which synthesize new 
knowledge with the old; exchange programmes between university 
departments and practitioners and scientists in industry and govern- 
ment; extramural training programmes for selected professional and 
scientific employees of industry and government; in-service training 
programmes in firms, sometimes in co-operation with colleges and 
universities; adult education evening and summer institute courses; 
summer and part-time employment opportunities for students; retrain- 
ing programmes for the unemployed and physically handicapped. 

Even this summary of measures suggests the general characteristics 

of remedies to obsolescence of knowledge and training, namely, (a) 
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educational programmes restricted to small population groups, (b) short-, 
term education which does not interfere with active participation in the 

labour force, (c) mostly "hit and run" education in that some new know- 

ledge is transmitted without taking into account the total dimensions of 

obsolescence. E 

In the same way as traditional educational processes require a 
systematic *course of study, so a new process of education for adults 
working in a changing scientific and technological environment must be 
systematically designed. Such a programme cannot simply use the educa- 
tional facilities and study materials developed for young people, but 
new and imaginative approaches to education must be found and a new 
range of educational facilities and services created. 

Moreover, unless some means are provided to ensure an income to 
the individual and his family while he "goes to school", retraining 
efforts will be restricted to small numbers, be of very short duration, or 
be confined to those who have already felt the impact of technological 
progress by loss of employment. 


THE OUTLINES OF A PROPOSAL 


By combining familiar devices, an institutional structure could be 
established which would help to solve the several problems of re-educa- 
tion and also establish a link between university and non-university 
research scientists. 

In broad outlines, what is proposed is an extension of sabbatical 
leaves - to which members of university faculties are entitled in some 
countries and all teachers in one nation - to all groups in the working 
population. Under this plan, persons of 35 years of age or over would 
be eligible for an educational allowance for a period of up to one year 
during which they would leave their regular employment and enrol in a 
full-time study course at an accredited institution. The cost, unlike 
conventional sabbatical leave, would not be borne by the employing 
institution, but would be financed as a social security benefit. Thus 
the social security concept would be extended to protect individuals and 
their families against the risk of educational obsolescence Бу maintain- 
ing incomes during a period of retraining. 

Social security policies were largely developed as reform measures. 
to provide cash payments to those who incurred certain economic risks 
against which there had previously been no safeguard, such as old age, 
widowhood, unemployment, and ill health. Up to now, little recognition 
has been given to the risk of educational obsolescence, and, where 
Biven in social security programmes, has been limited in scope. A type 
of "stick" has been invented - in part because of the financial drains 
on social security funds - by making retraining a condition for eligibility 
for unemployment insurance payments. Similarly, disabled people who 
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are capable of vocational rehabilitation are required to retrain as a 
condition for disability benefits. These coercive provisions іп social 
security programmes appear to be of doubtful value, since the effective- 
ness of education largely depends on the motivation of the individual. 
Courses of study can be pursued effectively only if an individual wants 
to follow them and recognises their usefulness to himself. 

Financing ап educational allowance system within "the social 
security framework would imply different methods of cost-sharing in 
different nations. While there is much merit in integrating a programme 
of benefits against the risk of educational obsolescence into the general 
financial pattern of social security systems, an equal sharing of the 
costs between employers, employees, and the taxpayer would be more 
consistent with the burdens resulting from educational obsolescence and 
the benefits to be gained from its elimination. Individuals, employers 
and governments would each gain. Not only would national manpower 


resources be developed more fully, but the social costs of alleviating 
unemployment and poverty would be lower. 


We propose that a sum at least equivalent to 1.5 per cent of annual 
earnings be devoted to the payment of educational allowances, with 
individuals contributing 0.5 per cent of their annual income, employers 
0.5 per cent of their payrolls, and the government a share equal to that 
of each of the other contributing groups. For the United States this 
would represent an annual sum of about 5 billion dollars which, assuming 
the average level of income maintenance to be about 5,000 dollars, would 
permit the retraining of one million persons of working age each year. 

One million adults, at school, full time, Pose а new challenge to 
the educational community. New teaching methods, equipment, and 
facilities would be needed. Individuals attracted back to "school" to 
refresh their skills would vary so widely in educational background and 
employment qualifications that a single uniform system of education 
would be most unlikely to prove effective. The pattern and content of 
the training would have to be tested and altered in the light of changing 
circumstances. 

The educational tasks involved, however, are not entirely novel. 
There has been some experimentation with intensive adult training, and 
some experience has been acquired in building programmes on the pre- 
vious work experience of participants. Agricultural education, closely 
icultural experimental stations, 
and also linked to day-to-day practices through the work of the county 
provides a pattern of co-ordinated 
people, for research, and for train- 
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Universities have a major role to play in any comprehensive pro- 
gramme of education for those in the working age groups. Their active 
participation in the development of the new structure of education and 
in the execution of such a programme would ensure that fundamental 
thinking will be done_on educational offerings and that new knowledge, 
including knowledge about the learning process itself, will be applied 
in the programme design and course content. Responsibility also falls 
essentially on the universities for breaking ground in the effective 
utilisation, during the educational process, of the compstence of the 
men and women who come for refresher education with an understanding 
of new research questions and findings, and with experience which 
highlights industrial requirements for occupational skills. But university 
leadership can be effective only if it is supported by a close partnership 
between university, industry, and adult educational authorities in setting 
Programme standards and operational methods. 

For purposes of ilustrating the size of the additional resources 
required, let us assume that rather more than the average cost of higher 
education per student would be needed, say, at United States levels, 
1,000 dollars a year per person, making a total of one billion dollars 
expenditure for the estimated one million participants each year. This 
would represent approximately less than one-third of current outlays by 
colleges and universities in the United States and less than 5 per cent 
of total educational outlays. 

However, not all of this one billion dollars need be additional to 
the five billion dollar outlay for education. For example, at one extreme, 
educational benefits might be fixed to compensate eligible individuals 
for the full loss of earnings while attending school but render them 
liable for all (or nearly all) the direct costs of education through tuition 
charges. At the other extreme, educational benefits might be fixed at 
less than total earnings, for example, two-thirds of earnings, and educa- 
tion would then be free. 

Obviously, costs are not the exclusive consideration in determining 
levels of charges and of educational allowances. The effectiveness of 
àn educational programme for people of working age depends principally 
on the motivation of the individual and his incentive to raise his pro- 
ductive capacity. As a minimum, educational allowances must be suffi- 
cient in amount to remove financial barriers to further education, and 
charges for education must not make so large a claim on family financial 
resources as to be a deterrent. 

However, more than financial support is needed to achieve the 
objectives, Reluctance to go into training is likely to be a potent 
restrictive factor in many cases, especially for workers with little formal 
education and those in the older age groups. Re-education calls for a 
radical break in a working life and in the routines and associations of 
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daily employment. Only by the substitution of an intensive regime of 
study and of new personal relationships can the break be mended. A 
programme of refresher training, in order to be attractive, must not only 
offer prospects of personal betterment, but provide a reasonable substi- 
tute for the daily demands and satisfactions of employment. 

Motivation rests on more than personal advantage. It can be generat- 
ed through imaginative national publicity identifying re-edycation with 
national objectives such as economic growth and a higher standard of 
living. As a concomitant, information and counselling services are 
needed to direct individuals into the tight channels; other supports, 
such as the guarantee of a job on completion of training and an efficient 
employment agency are also required, 

Detailed specifications for any plan of operation must be tailored to 


general educational and manpower policies, but some items requiring 
Programme choices can be indicated: 


eligibility conditions: age of entry; proof of genuine intentions; 
limitations in employment during period of eligibility, freedom of 


choice of course of study, period of eligibility for benefits; priorities 
when funds are insufficient, etc. 


accreditation: conditions of accreditation of institutions and of 
study programmes; criteria for adequacy of facilities; requirements 
for co-operative arrangements with industry. 


scale of benefits: size, methods, and time of payments; 
provisions, if any, for those with no 
maximum and minimum benefits. 


special 
prior record of earnings; 


availability of educational resources: location of specialised 
educational facilities, use of existing facilities, regional pooling 
of facilities, transportation arrangements, etc. 


administration: designation of agency responsibilities for determin- 


ing eligibility of individuals, educational programmes and adminis- 
tration of funds, 


inter-programme co-ordination: relationships with existing adult 
education programmes, with general educational institutions, with 


in-service training programmes, and with other labour and welfare 
programmes, 


financing: size of the programme, methods of financing (a) allow- 


ances, and (b) educational services (who pays, how much, for what, 
and under what conditions). 


It is certainly not our purpose here to spell out the details of a 


programme. [t seems clear, however, that reasonable choices can be 
made which would permit the development of a workable plan fo re- 
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education as a protection against educational obsolescence. The three 
essentials are outlined, namely, (a) full-time retraining, | (b) income® 
maintenance during retraining, and (c) the development of a suitable 
educational programme with supporting services to facilitate and en- 
courage persons of working age to return to "school". For such a plan 
to work, its objectivés must be widely understood, the role of the in- 
dividual in, attaining these objectives must be clear, the means for 
action must be available, and a yield to the individual must be assured. 

If such a plan requires additional resources for education, it must 
be recognised that not all of the costs are new. Unemployment and 
underemployment take a large toll in wasted human capacity. In modern 
society individual deprivation is no longer an acceptable way of dealing 
with the hardships caused by such waste. At least part of the costs of 
unemployment, low income, and premature pensions bome by social 
Security and other welfare programmes could be saved by re-education 
schemes, 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON CENTRALIZATION 
VERSUS DECENTRALIZATION IN EDUCATION 


by 
Willem BRAND 


Professor, Leiden University, Netherlands 


If education is regarded as an article of current consumption or as 
investment in a durable consumption asset, the educational system can 
be viewed as providing goods and services just like any other producer. 
It may then be argued that the aim of the system is to maximize con- 
sumers' satisfaction, and that this aim can best be fulfilled by the 
mechanism of the free market. If consumers know what they want to 
gain from education and are able, by comparing its cost with that of 
other goods or services, to express their preference, then an educational 
system based on private initiative and the profit motive would adequately 
satisfy the consumers’ need for education. True, an unequal distribution 
of incomes would make for an unequal consumption of educational 
Services, but such distortions could be put right by means of taxation 
and subsidies. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that even in the countries most 
addicted to "laissez-faire", education has not been left to the forces 
of the free market. However, in many countries there exists more or 
less important educational sector-language schools, commercial courses, 
schools for car drivers, music and dancing schools — which is largely 
based on private enterprise and the profit motive. Moreover, secondary 
and higher education in some countries are partly provided by private 
institutions ; the English " public schools " and the American autonomous 
Universities come at once to mind, but there is no evidence that they 
are profitable ; on the contrary, everything points to the fact that motives 
other than profitability have governed their establishment and their 
Operation. Then there is the growing type of education given in the 
larger enterprises — courses of short or long duration to train young 
recruits, and also training of employees for careers. Usually the main 
reason for this kind of education is the improvement of the labour force 
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and the building up of an adequate manpower reserve, but sometimes 
motives such as the fostering of loyalty to the enterprise may have 
equal weight. . 
Little information is generally available on the private educational 
sector, and more data on this subject would not only make comparisons 
with the educational systems of centrally planned economies more mean- 


ingful, but might also give some valuable guide-lines for, educational 
policy in general. 


THE CASE FOR DECENTRALIZATION 


The historical causes which gave rise to governmental intrusion 
into education vary from country to country and from culture to culture. 
Education is so much a part of political and social ideals and religious 
beliefs that the mix of centralization and decentralization in the edu- 
cational systems of most countries may be said to have been largely deter- 
mined by political, social and religious factors, The absence of a precise 
and well-defined goal of educational policy in many Western countries may 
explain why there is so little rational discussion on which aspects of 
education should preferably be the province of a central agency (such 
as the ministry of education) and which aspects may suitably be left 
to local authorities and private bodies. True, developing the individual 
abilities and aptitudes of children has been the expressed purpose of 
education in many countries, but this ideal is too vague and ambiguous 
to be translated into a coherent policy. Moreover, educators and other 
interested parties usually have a bias towards decentralization, arguing 
that the responsibility for education should largely devolve upon local 
communities or the schools, which are the basic units of " production ". 
Some educators have even argued that, by its very nature, the educational 
process is decentralized, as it takes place through intimate contact 
between teacher and pupil, and as the qualifications and dedication of 
the teacher are of decisive importance for the quality of education. 

It should be pointed out that those who favour decentralization 
do not ignore the factors which militate in favour of a degree of cen- 
tralization. Their argumentation runs along the following lines zd 


Some planning must be done, and for this purpose data have to be 
assembled on such features as school attendance, 


in the number of pupils of various age groups 
enrolment, 


authority, 


expected increases 
and in the rate of 
etc. Though this task must be performed by a central 
the quality of the performance depends on the accuracy 
of the information furnished by the individual schools. 


* See Howard Hayden (UNESCO), 


author of Section A, Educational Ad- 
ministration in Decentralization for National and Local Government pp. 90- 119, 
United Nations, New-York, 1962. 
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Even though finance for the construction of school buildings and | 
teachers' salaries and pensions must be provided to a large extent" 
by the central authority, some delegation of authority to local 
government is unavoidable; it is also hoped that local communities 
will shoulder part of the cost of education and thus assume greater 
responsibilities in this sphere. 


Central °decision-making may be required as far as location, cost, 
construction methods, design and functional requirements of school 
buildings are concerned, but the local community will be consulted 
in these matters and have some say in the type of school it is going 
to have. 


Though there are undoubted advantages in bulk purchasing of 
furnishings, textbooks and school supplies in general, some flex- 
ibility must be allowed and the school staff should have the pos- 
sibility of choosing between different kinds of supplies. 

Teachers' qualifications and conditions of service, recruitment 
Promotion, etc. must be specified by a central agency for the whole 
country, and a centralized inspection service is needed to supervise 
the system, but this supervision should aim at stimulating better 
teaching rather than enforcing strict adherence to regulations. 


Though standards of examinations and tests should be established 
by a central authority, school programmes should largely be left to 
the local school staff. 

Local communities should shoulder the primary responsibility for 
the education of retarded or handicapped children, for welfare 
activities such as meals, medical services, libraries, for vocational 
Buidance and for the whole complex of adult education,. though the 
central government, by subsidizing these activities, might exercise 


some measure of supervision. 


Research on the learning and teaching process and on the suita- 

bility of textbooks is the task of central authorities, but this task 

can be performed satisfactorily only in close co-operation with the 
teachers themselves and with psychological, pedagogic and other 
interested institutions. 

In short, the child as an individual is uppermost in the minds of 
those who favour decentralization ; in their view, the educational system 
should be closely tied to the environment in which the child lives, a few 
would quarrel with many of their ideals. 


THE CASE AGAINST DECENTRALIZATION 
From the practical point of view, however, a highly decentralized 
System clearly does not appear as the best solution. If there are too 
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many school districts providing schools for a limited number of pupils = 
“as is the case іп the United States - the educational system is not 
efficient, Efficiency requires school districts with a population suf- 
ficient to provide minimum numbers of pupils for their primary and 
secondary schools. If districts are too dependent on local taxes for the 
erection and maintenance of their schools, great differences in standards 
of education are bound to arise between rich and poor areas. This is 
what happens in the United States. In England the counties and boroughs 
coming under the aegis of local educational authorities seem to have a 
sufficient school population, yet many of them can provide admission 
to "grammar schools" for only a limited number of pupils due to lack 
of funds, a situation which is contrary to one of the main tenets of 
policy in Western countries, that of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for every child. 
On the other hand, the highly centralized system in France provides 
a high standard of education, and even its critics admit that the structure 
of public education, largely inspired by the republican ideal and an anti- 
clerical bias, has not hampered the development of a flourishing private 
and denominational education. . 
In the Soviet Union and other countries of the communist block the 
State has a monopoly of all educational activities which are designed 
to serve not the individual but the State. Soviet education seeks to cast 
the character of the pupil in the mould of beliefs and values inherent 
in communist idealogy, and "the Communist party exercises complete 
control, both direct and indirect, over every aspect of Soviet education 
from the determination of overall policy to the day-to-day functioning 


of the schools ".** Few people in the West would be prepared to sub- 
scribe to this kind of centralization. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF MEASURING 
EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE 


Now an economist wishing to assess the comparative advantages 
or disadvantages of centralized and decentralized education would first 
seek to measure the value of the output of both systems at the different 
levels. Unfortunately, we do not yet possess the means of making inter- 
national comparisons in this respect. The average number of school 


years completed by the average pupil, which is sometimes used as a 


yard-stick for this purpose, is of limited value, as the curriculum 
content can be of much more importance than the duration of studies. 


* Cf. Hayden, op. cit., and John Francis Cramer and George Stephenson 
Browne, Contemporary Education, New-York, 1956, 


** See Nicholas de Witt, Educational and Pro 


essional Employment in the 
USSR, US Government Printing Office, Washingt whe 


.1961, pp. 42-43. 
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A 3 to 4-year course of secondary education in one country may be and, 
often is equivalent to a 6-year course in another, and a secondary school 
diploma in one country can be equivalent to a B.A. degree in another 
country. 

On the input side. it is possible in principle to evolve yard-sticks 
such as teaching cost and administrative cost per pupil at each level, 
building co8t per cubic meter for the different types of schools etc. 
which, when adjusted to take account of the level of income and spe- 
cific conditions, may give a clue to the efficiency of the services pro- 
vided by the educational system under conditions of centralized and 
décentralized administration. I think, however, that such comparisons, 
valuable as they may be to stimulate thought on the subject, would not 
reveal any decisive advantage of one system over the other. It is im- 
Portant to realize that the optimum degree of centralization or decen- 
tralization varies not only with the institutional structure and the stage 
of development of the economy, but also with the quality of the personnel 
which takes and implements decisions at the various levels. 

Furthermore, the advocates of decentralization sometimes overstate 
their case, Even under a highly centralized system, there is bound to be 
decentralization of certain functions and considerable freedom for 
schools and teachers to apply the regulations, at least in the countries 
of the West. It may even be thought that textbooks recommended or pro- 
vided by a capable and responsible central authority are better than 
those selected by heads of schools. Some authors" have stated that 
a centralized system is less prone to educational change than a decen- 
tralized one, but this assertion is not corroborated by facts. In the 
Netherlands, modern schools of the Montessori and Dalton type have 
Sprung up in spite of centralization, though some critics think that 
there are not enough of them. Experience in the Netherlands shows that 
newly-founded schools are particularly prone to change didactic methods, 
but the effect on older types of schools has been negligible. There 
appears to be more educational experimentation in the United States 
than in Europe, but this may be due to the strong spirit of innovation 
rather than to decentralization of the American educational system. 
And the highly centralized Soviet system does not appear to lag in 
educational change, though the motivation may primarily be idealogical. 

It might be possible, of course, to assess the respective merits of 
centralization and decentralization by evaluating the various components 
of education in different countries. However, time and circumstances 
Precluded such an exhaustive study, and the conclusions which will be 
found below are based on the experience of the Dutch educational 
System, 


* Ct, Cramer and Browne, op. cit. p. 15. 
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‚ THE EXPERIENCE OF THE NETHERLANDS 


The educational structure of the Netherlands has sometimes ap- 
peared as decentralized to the uninitiated.” In theory, most primary 
and secondary schools are operated by private organizations, mainly 
of a denominational character (Catholic and Protestant), and on paper 
they are controlled by the municipal authorities, which have primary 
responsibility for education. In reality, they are controlled by the 
central government which provides most of the funds for establishing 
and running the schools. This implies of course, control over allocation 
and expenditure, but in fact the government lays down rules about the 
number of pupils, the pupil/teacher ratio etc. for the municipalities and 
thus for the schools, stipulates the qualifications and remuneration of 
teachers and specifies in fact the entire teaching programme. The freedom 
allowed to the teaching staff in the United Kingdom would be unthinkable 
in the Netherlands, though it may appear attractive to many people in 
the West. However, the choice of text-books is left to the teachers. 

This rather high degree of centralization has largely discouraged 
initiative on the part of the public in educational matters. Schools and 
teachers are often viewed as part of the "establishment" which 
responds only in a very limited way to the aspirations of the citizens. 
Unfortunately, school boards and parents! committees, which are associ- 
ated with many schools, show none of the vitality which characterizes 
their American counterparts. 

Apart from formal education, there is the training provided by 
private employers. An apprenticeship system," mainly for those who 
have completed a three-year vocational course, is widespread in the 
Netherlands, and such programmes are heavily subsidized by the govern- 
ment. They are drawn up for specific branches of industry and super- 
vised by joint bodies on which employers and workers are represented. 
It is likely that this system will be extended in the near future to 
older workers whose skills have to be adapted to new functions. 

The government has often stated that its purpose is not to rule 
education, but rather to create by means of laws and regulations the 
climate in which educational needs, as expressed by educators, parents 
and the public in general, can best be satisfied. However, certain 
features of the Dutch educational structure raise serious doubts about 
the infallibility of consumers' preferences in this field. In secondary 
education, for instance, there is a great variety of schools in the 


* Some of the facts and thoughts expounded here have been taken 


from J. Idenburg, Sketch of the School System in the Netherlands (in Dutch) 
Groningen, 1960. 


** See, Gertrude Williams, Apprenticeship in Europe, London, 1963, 
pp. 48-78. 
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Netherlands, literally an "embarras du choix", whereas in the United, 
States the high school covers all the needs, and in the United Kingdom 
three kinds of secondary schools are considered enough. All these dif- 
ferent schools are supposed to cater for the varied abilities and inter- 
ests of pupils - or for ambitious of parents - but in fact their origins 
can be traced to the initiative of societies and institutions of a religious 
character &hd to needs expressed by certain groups. And instead of a 
Pupil-centred approach, which is their professed aim, they often put 
a heavy emphasis on the curriculum content which has to be mastered. 
The result is a nightmarish struggle for passes and grades - and a large 
Proportion of drop-outs. 

Many problems often remain unsolved, apparently because they 
fall between two stools, as it is not clear under whose competence 
they fall. The central authority is apt to say that educators and peda- 
Eogical institutes are competent in certain matters, but their recom- 
mendations for reducing waste or streamlining the educational structure 
usually have little effect. This is caused, among other things, by the 
resistance to change on the part of most established schools, but it 
is also due to the lack of an organization capable of evaluating the 
practicability of the proposed remedies and, if need be, of putting them 
into effect, My conclusion is that the hands of central government need 
to be strengthened in this respect. No doubt, all the parties involved 
Would have to be consulted, but in the end it is the government which, 
through laws and regulations plus financial assistance, must take the 
lead in carrying out whatever reforms may be necessary. I feel that the 
need for more centralized direction in education applies to other coun- 
tries, but ignorance of their actual practice has been the reason why 
my observations are limited to the Dutch system. 

There is, however, another argument which strengthens still further 
the case for centralization — the need for more research on the process 
of education. The effectiveness of the various methods of transferring 
knowledge has hardly been investigated. In many countries teaching 
through television is either non-existent or in its infancy, and the pos 
Sibilities latent in programmed instruction through "teaching machines 
are hardly recognized. Again, it is for the central government to assess 
the Possibilities of such new teaching methods and to introduce the 
necessary innovations which are bound to upset traditional notions and 
are therefore likely to be resisted. In any case; televised and programmed 
teaching are apt to lead to greater centralization in education. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTRALIZATION 
IN THE CONTEXT OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


So far the issue of centralization versus decentralization has ipm 
Considered in the light of maximizing educational opportunities for 
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consumers’ satisfaction. Lately, however, another consideration has 
come to the fore : besides providing every child with as much education 
as possible, our societies are striving to promote economic growth, 
and are therefore interested in ensuring that the educational system is 
geared to the Manpower requirements of the economy. Now it needs to 
be stressed that these two aims of education may well conflict with 
each other; in fact, they constantly do so in the centrally-planned 
economies where educational programming is subservient to economic 
policy. The production targets set by the plan are translated into the 
requisite number of workers of the required skill and education, and 
this number in turn determines the opening of places in educational 
institutions, Many students who want to enter the university are being 
excluded by severe competitive examinations in planned economies. 
In the Soviet Union the recent reform in secondary education has as its 
main purpose the increase in the number of those with a vocational 
training and the decrease in the number of those with a purely academic 
Preparation, while access to higher education, with few exceptions, 
will be limited to those who have been employed in productive work 
for two years at least after the completion of secondary education. 
Under this system freedom of choice is circumscribed in a manner which 
would be unacceptable in our countries, 

However, the desire to promote economic growth has induced govern- 
ments to pay closer attention than ever before to educational matters. 
In doing so, they sometimes over-stepped their traditional boundaries 
in the educational field, but more often than not with good effects. It 
is obvious in any case that the concept of education as a factor of 
production is bound to accentuate the tendency towards centralization 
in the field of education. An educational policy presupposes the estab- 
lishment of precise and consistent targets for the country as a whole, 
a task which only a central authority can perform satisfactorily. Moreover, 
in a democratic society, such targets must represent a compromise 
between the various and often conflicting views on the role and purpose 
of education, and here again the government is the only possible arbi- 
trator. The cultural aspect of education alone is not a sufficient criterion 
for formulating policy ; a clearer perception of educational objectives 
will be obtained by linking education to life and keeping in mind the 
incontrovertible fact that to most people education is a means to an 
occupation. 

Even if all this implies a growing intervention of government in 
the educational field, it is a matter of social efficiency to decide which 
responsibilities must be shouldered centrally and which functions can 
be delegated to local authorities, schools and teachers. No hard and 


* СЕ, de Witt, op. cit. 
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fast rules can be laid down in this respect, as the division of responsi- 
bilities will largely depend on the structure of education as it has“ 
developed historically. Moreover, it is clear that in the future the views 
of industry and the trade union will have to be considered in addition 
to those of the traditionally involved groups when formulating educational 
policies. 

It can®also be foreseen that eventually educational policy will 
transcend national boundaries. The educational requirements of the 
developing countries call for some devolution of power to an inter- 
national agency capable of deciding priorities and determining in what 
countries training facilities can be most usefully expanded. Such 
decisions will then automatically become part of national educational 
policies, and here again considerations of efficiency will determine 
where responsibilities should be assumed. Moreover, it should never 
be forgotten that, in the last resort, the results of education rest on the 
quality, dedication and sense of duty of the teacher. 
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RESEARCH FOR EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION 


by « 
Homer D. BABBIDGE Jr. 
President, University of Connecticut, U.S.A. 


I know of no way in which to define "research" for educational 
organisation, if by that term we mean anything resembling a scientific 
search for an optimum arrangement. The infinite number of variables, 
the slowness of the educational process, our uncertainty with regard to 
values, and the consequent difficulties of :control and objective evalu- 
ation rule out а scientifically designed approach to the problem of 
educational organisation. 

But, if by research we mean to "search again", then I think there 
are avenues of approach that are potentially profitable. These avenues 
are, in my judgment, those along which we are likely to experience the 
greatest number of provocative encounters, 

It is a popular observation, in the United States at least, that 
" education has become too important to be left to the educators ". This 
is another way of saying that persons other than educators have come 
to be aware of the importance of education. And if educators, as such, 
have come to exercise inordinate control over the formal system of 
education, it is because education, no less than nature, abhors a vacuum. 

The relationship of education to economic growth offers an example. 
There is no reason to believe that education has not always been a 
major factor in economic growth, at least potentially. But perhaps 
because it is by nature an intangible and elusive factor, it has been 
neglected by economists. In recent years, however, they have seized 

. upon education as a possible explanation for certain economic mysteries 
of the past, and as a possible tool that can be manipulated to encourage 
economic growth in the future. Their desire to manipulate education 
for economic ends, and their impatience with educators who resist such 
desires is understandable, but so is the reaction of educators who are 
made a little suspicious by both the lateness and the enthusiasm of 
the economists' embrace. 
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But let me say, as one educator, at least, that I welcome the 
interest of others in the work of education and hope that this interest 
is more than a Passing flirtation. For basically education is intimately 
related to all aspects of contemporary society, and we can have the 
kind of education we deserve only if all of those relationships are fully 
acknowledged. 

But the question does arise : who is to make the decisions that 
chart the course of education ? How are we to organise our educational 
efforts to ensure that they serve wisely and well the variety of social, 
political and economic objectives of a contemporary society ? 

It seems likely that we can agree to rule out two extremes of pos- 
sible organisation. On the one hand, an educational system controlled 
entirely by professional educators and insulated from the dynamics of 
society can be counted upon to become arid and sterile. At the other 
extreme, however, lies either chaos or loss of educational integrity. 
If education is everybody's business, it will be nobody's business. Or, 
if it should become the willing tool of current popular sentiment, it will 
lack the ability to anticipate future needs, or to take full advantage 
of past experience. 

We need, therefore, to look for the solution of educational organi- 
sation somewhere between these extremes. We need to look for a system 
that makes education a part of life, 


yet sets it apart in certain important 
respects. Clearly, 


a sound educational system must take account of 
occupational needs, but must take account of more than that; clearly, 
it must be responsive to Popular demand, without subjecting itself to 
the vagaries of popular politics. A sound conception of education, and 
a sound administrative organisation of e 


education must both lead and follow the s 
do these things simultaneously. 

Present patterns of educational organisation are under question in 
most of our countries - and this is as it should be. The nation that 
believes it has found a final solution to this problem will also believe 
that it has solved other complex social and econ 
is quite likely to be a nation that has sto 
or intellectually. 

The relationship of education to society is a dynamic and complex 
one, and a sound administrative organisation is likely to have the same 
characteristics. 


ducation, will recognise that 
Ociety in which it exists, and 


omic questions. It 
PPed growing, economically 


In those European nations in which strong central ministries of 
education have existed for some time, one senses that other ministries = 
labour or economic ministries, especially - are seeking to bring their 
influence to bear upon the educational system. In the United States, 
where there has existed no such educational ministry, and where some 
46 separate federal agencies administer piecemeal programmes of aid 
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to education, there are movements afoot to give greater central focus 
to the function of education, per se. 

I dare not speak with understanding of the situation in Europe, 
but I do not hesitate to say that the situation in the United States today 
represents one of the extremes to which I have referred - chaos and an 
inability to plan for the future. At the national level, at least, separate 
agencies of government, pursuing their several and separate missions, 
are pulling and tugging at the educational system in a variety of di- 
rections. A deep-seated reluctance to havé a general educational agency: 
of any strength or influence has led to a situation in which the whole 
is neglected in favour of the parts. Current proposals would call for a 
council of advisers to the President or some other device designed to 
bring some order and perspective into the pattern. 

Since much U.S. Federal effort has been concentrated in scientific 
areas, governmental developments in science-oriented agencies afford 
a clue to possible educational developments. So elaborate and complex 
have Federal scientific activities become, that two major legislative 
committees are vying for the privilege of investigating them. Recently, 
in an important statement before one of these Committees, the late 
President Kennedy's principal adviser on scientific matters described 
how the Executive Branch of United States Government had come to 
create a variety of co-ordinating mechanisms and a staff unit in the 
Office of the President itself. But he balked at the idea of creating a 
scientific ministry as such, 


e 


"There have been proposals for much tighter management of tech- 
nical and scientific programmes. We believe, however, that while 
some regroupings of Federal scientific and technological functions 
may prove to be feasible, a Department of Science, which some 
believe is a solution to our problems, would isolate science and 
technology from intimate involvement in the operating missions of 
Federal agencies. Furthermore, it is doubtful that any single agency 
could achieve the breadth of competence, the mastery of detail, 
and the diversity of perspective that a single directing mechanism 
for science would require ".* 


It is quite likely that a similar response would greet the proposal 
for a Department of Education at the Cabinet level. The suggestion of 
a joint Department of Science and Education has been made recently 
by a number of knowledgable persons (sic), but it, too, is likely to run 
against a characteristic United States resistance to centralisation of 


* Statement by Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Director, Office of Science and 
Technology, before the Subcommittee on Science, Research and Development, 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics, on Wednesday, 16th October 1963, 
page 25. 
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authority in matters intellectual. And education, in the context of 
United States Government, offers too small a dowry to make a marriage 
with science a probability. 

But though Americans are not at the moment clear on how they want 
to organise their Federal educational efforts, they are obviously dis- 
contented with their present arrangement. I regard this discontent as 
healthy as I would regard discontent with a highly profecsionalised 
Department of Education. In a world in which education increasingly 
touches the lives of all the people and all of their endeavours, we 
cannot be confident of the judgment of a professional army of educators. 
But we must acknowledge at the same time that wars - even against 
ignorance - cannot be fought without armies. Indeed, the analogy to 
the military is a fair one when we come to consider the organisation to 
administer our educational system. Peaceful nations seek to make their 
military establishments responsive to civilian-devised public policy, 
without destroying the spirit or the integrity or the expertise of the 
military. And this is, in a sense, analogous to our problem in education. 
We must recognise that the educational establishment has integrity and 
spirit and expertise, without encouraging an educational junta. In our 
search and research toward an appropriate organisation for educational 
effort, we shall do well to examine the organisational schemes we have 
devised for the management of our military efforts. 

Two steps can be taken at once by any government to insure itself 
against the extreme dangers of educational organisation. First, the 
educational agency (Ministry, or whatever it may be called) can infuse 
itself with personnel whose orientation is to other disciplines or to 
other syndromes of social concern : economists, political scientists, 
sociologists, etc., who can raise within educational councils the kind 
of questions that do not arise spontaneously among educators, Every 
educational organisation or institution needs within it a kind of tolerated 
unorthodoxy ~ if only to ensure that it remains ( 
of Education and not a Ministry of Educators. 

At the same time, every other major agency of government can staff 
itself with an educational component - an individual or group of indi- 
viduals who will constantly remind the agency of its impact upon 
education and the potential impact of education upon its mission. These 
should be educators in a true sense — educators who know, at least, 
some of the realistic limitations of an educational establishment, and 
what the impact of proposed programmes may be upon educational insti- 
tutions. There is a dangerous tendency for everyone who has been 
educated to think of himself as an educator - just as all businessmen 
regard themselves as economists, and all ex-soldiers as strategists. 
There is sufficient substance to the art and/or science of education to 
warrant the presence of a practitioner within any agency that 


or becomes) a Ministry 


is 
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conscious of the relationship of its function to the educational process. 

We cannot afford, I think, to concern ourselves unduly with the 
problems of seeming overlap and duplication of effort. It is certain that 
two groups of people working on the same educational problem will 
provide us with two different solutions, and they cannot therefore be 
said to be duplicating efforts. I would not myself be troubled by the fact 
that there ape educators working in the Ministry of Finance any more 
than I would by the fact that there are economists working in the Ministry 
of Education. Given our understandable uncertainty about educational 
answers, there is much to be said for raising the questions in as many 
different contexts as possible. 

Another guideline or principle or rule we can safely follow in our 
efforts to organise education effectively is to make sure that we don't 
over-organise it. At one end of a scale, education performs certain 
functions that have immediate and obviously useful consequences for 
Society, notably skill training. But the nations of the free world, at 
least, have acknowledged that the function of education extends to the 
development of creative imagination. And this is an end-product that 
cannot be programmed on computers or administered by governments. 
It is uniquely the product of the interaction of individual human intel- 
lects, and as such will continue to elude our best efforts at sound 
administration, 

Just as, at the governmental level, I would tolerate and indeed 
encourage a degree of friction, interaction and debate, so should we 
encourage these conditions at the operating, institutional level. It is 
our best insurance against intellectual stagnation or bankruptcy. Just 
as the wise investor seeks diversity in the portfolio of his investments 
(and just as the gambler hedges his bets) so are we wise to encourage 
a degree of pluralism in our educational system and in our gouvernmental 
organisation for education. A pluralistic answer to the question of 
educational organisation is, at least, the easiest answer for a free 
society. It is probably also the safest and the wisest. 

Just as there is value in the interaction of views among persons 
of different professional orientation, there is much to be said for en- 
couraging a continuing dialogue among persons who view education from 
different national and cultural points of view. We are eminently con- 
scious of the contribution that the so-called developed nation can make 
to the educational system of the developing nation, but we do not do 
all we might to exploit the contributions that one developed nation can 
make to another developed nation. We are, after all, working at an array 
of educational problems that confront every mature society. 

I understand that there is an EIP (Educational Investment Programme) 
conducted under the auspices of the Directorate of Scientific Affairs 
of the OECD. I should like to suggest that these initials be permitted 
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to stand for "Education in Process", and that the EIP be made a forum 
‘for the exchange of experience and of research findings on educational 
matters. More particularly - and I look at this from the perspective of 
an educator in the United States - it seems desirable to provide a 
mechanism for the exchange of information on such important educational 
problems as the following : curriculum and textbook revisions to ac- 
commodate new scientific findings; the pros and cons of separate 
and unaffiliated research institutes ; teaching methods and class sizes 
at different levels of education ; teacher-training methods; the use of 
economic incentives to attract and retain trained teachers and reward 
the superior teacher; use of ancillary personnel in support of teachers ; 
use of television as a teaching aid; school building design for efficiency 
and economy; methods of encouraging scientific studies; methods of 
reducing school drop-outs ; optimun age for identifying "talent" for 
academic studies ; effectiveness of various methods of student selection 
for university education, etc. 

I am happy to report that the United States Office of Education 
(under its Special Foreign Currency Funds Programme) now supports 
in foreign countries research of significance to education everywhere 
and also carries out a programme of comparative education studies, and 
collects information which would assist in e 
education in the United States, as well as improving our technical as- 
sistant programme. An active ЕР programme would yield some of these 
research findings on a multinational basis, 


What I am trying to suggest here is that, in our search for desirable 
methods of organisation in education, 
against the dangers of the extremes ; 
educational compartmentalization 
diverse viewpoints; and that we 


valuating and improving 


we seek to ensure ourselves 
that we open all the windows of 
in order to let in the fresh air of 


seek an organisational arrangement 
that will guarantee that the difficult and unpleasant questions about 


education are raised and raised again until answers are forthcoming. 
Each of us likes to think that the educational problems he confronts 
are unique to him and call for individually conceived and tailored 
we are all concerned with many of 
historic hypotheses have differed. 
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SUMMARY REPORT 


by 
Roger GREGOIRE 
Rapporteur of the meeting, Conseiller d'Etat, France 


INTRODUCTION 


It is not sufficient for members of Governments or administrations, 
following the line of thought developed in recent years by economists, 
to recognise that the development of education is closely linked to that 
of economic growth ; due allowance must be made for this interdepend- 
ence in practice when educational or economic policies are being worked 
out or applied, and governmental and administrative machinery must be 
organised accordingly. This machinery, which in the older countries is 
the product of long-standing traditions and successive improvements 
but which in the newer countries is sometimes hastily put together and 
often influenced by theories or fortuitous circumstances, can adapt 
itself only slowly to the progress of ideas and events. The aim of the 
meeting of the Study Group on the Economics of Education devoted to 
the organisational implications of the link between education and eco- 
nomic growth was to find out how and to what extent this adaptation 
had already begun, what difficulties had been encountered and how they 
could best be overcome. 

Opening the meeting, the Director of Scientific Affairs of OECD 
said the time was ripe for this study because of the uncertainty pre- 
vailing as to which form of organisation would be most effective. He 
warmed the Working Party against simple solutions and asked it to 
unearth the real difficulties lying below the surface. He emphasized that 
the discussions were more or less of an academic nature, that their 
findings would not commit national authorities, and that members could 
therefore express themselves freely. The Chairman of the Working Party 
explored the main aspects of the subject in an introductory talk, and 
concluded : "The hope of this meeting is : to suggest organisational 
solutions consistent with national policy objectives, to indicate areas 
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where new problems raise the need for new solutions; to locate areas 
‘where further studies may be justified; and to draw attention to the fact 
that such organisational problems can be openly discussed ". . 

The Agenda, spread over six half-days, allowed for study, in turn, 
of the organisational repercussions of (a) science policy, particularly 
in its relationship to education, (b) the interdependence of manpower 
requirements and education, (c) the need to take education into account 
in economic planning, and (d) the need to adapt education itself 10, the 
needs of the economy, It very soon became evident that these questions 
were linked, so that working papers inevitably overlapped and discussion 
tended to go beyond the point under consideration or to revert to it when 
discussing the next item. The problems of organisation and the principles 
underlying their solution were, moreover, found to be the same from 
whatever angle the subject was approached. In reporting on the work, 
therefore, it has been considered advisable to rearrange the discussion 
as follows, as suggested by the Chairman's remark quoted above : 


In the first part, comments on the aims of a national education 


policy (when such comments help to classify the organisational 
principles). 


In the second part, comments relating to the organisational formulae 
proper. 


While the following paragraphs do not summarise the working 
papers or oral presentations, their content has been taken into account 
in the argument, as have the contributions to the discussions which fol- 


lowed their presentation ; they are accordingly often drawn on or referred 
to. 


l. THE AIMS OF A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
AND THE ORGANISATIONAL PRINCIPLES DERIVING THEREFROM 


The Working Party was not unmindful of the traditional aims of 
educational policy. These aims have been recalled by several partici- 
pants, in particular by Мг. Krder, for whom education is first and fore- 
most a means of influencing social evolution, a 


"machinery for trans - 
mission of values" 


as much as of knowledge. This supposes a basic 
"political" choice of the "philosophy " which it must expound. This 
philosophy must be "operational" in character and serve as a stimulus 
to action. À similar idea was taken up by Mr. Poignant, who includes 
the government policy for schools, and in particular the desire to make 
them more democratic, among the aims of a plan for developing the 
educational system. All through the discussions there was criticism 
of a policy which in the words of one Member, would amount to treating 
education as a tool to be used merely to encourage economic growth. 
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This agreement is significant not only from the point of view of 
of principle : recognition that education has other aims — and to some * 
people more important aims — than to contribute to the material progress 
of a country imposes a certain choice in the matter of organisation 


First, a choice es to the kind of decisions to be taken and con- 
sequently the level at which they must be taken. Major decisions in 
education arè those expressing the profoundest aspirations — emotional 
as much as reasoned — of the society concerned. Some of the factors 
underlying these decisions cannot be expressed in terms of quantity. 
"There is therefore no question of their being solely the result of a well- 
reasoned argument based on ascertainable facts. Clearly, education 
policy cannot be seen as merely a technological issue. These con- 
clusions were not reached during the discussions but they follow 
implicitly from the fact that the meeting agreed as to the need to leave 
ihe responsibility for the decisions in question to the highest political 
authorities. 


Secondly, a choice as to the degree of independence which must 
be given to educational policy in relation to other aspects of national 
policy. While recognising that education is one element among others 
in the national policy, which must form a coherent whole, many members 
of the Group emphasized that it must not be subordinated to the others. 
In the view of Mr. Brand, for example, "our sense of cultural values 
must prevent us from linking education too closely with the needs of the 
labour market, even if it were possible to do so". Professor Babbidge 
said : "We need to look for a system that makes education a part of 
life, yet sets it apart in certain important respects. Clearly, a sound 
educational system must take account of occupational needs, but must 
take account of more than that; clearly, it must be responsive to popular 
demand, without subjecting itself to the vagaries of popular politics.” 


These preliminary observations set in their true perspective the 
efforts made by the Working Party to state what new factors have to be 
taken into account by educational policy and under what conditions 
such a policy can and must fit into a general policy of expansion without 
thereby losing its independence . Three factors were analysed : the 
development of scientific research, the satisfaction of manpower require- 
ments and, more generally, economic and social progress. 


Education and development of scientific research 


The discussion of this question, introduced by Professor Halsey 
and Professor Shimshoni, developed along three lines : the Group con- 
sidered, first some general aspects of policy for the development of 
science; secondly, the relationship between such a policy and education 
in general, and lastly, the role of the scientist in economic planning. 
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The third point will be dealt with in the second part of this report, and 
‘the two others in turn : the organisational formulae vary appreciably 
according to whether more importance is attached to the rapid develop- 
ment of research for its own sake or whether a divorce between the 


institutions responsible for science and education is to be regarded as 
a danger for both of them. 


General aspects of a policy for the development of science 


Even if we admit with Professor Halsey that one feature of our 
" post-industrial " society is the existence of a "mechanism of self- 
adaptation " (owing to the effect of scientific discoveries on economics, 
administration, and every other aspect of social life), the setting up and 
satisfactory operation of this mechanism implies a science policy which 
is the outcome of informed choice and voluntary decision. Science, 
which was formerly only one factor in national policy (for example in 
connection with defence, agriculture, statistics, etc.) has now become 
one of the aims of that policy. Professor Halsey demonstrated the truth 
of that statement with particular reference to the recent examination of 
Sweden by the Scientific and Technical Personnel Committee of OECD. 

The attitude of members of the Working Party to "science policy 
was found to be very close to that which, as noted above, they expressed 
in regard to education policy. Several of them emphasized the need, 
as expressed by Professor Shimshoni, "to develop science as a goal 
in itself, as a social aim and resource. 
development should be governed 
Scientific work 


in economic needs." 
as it was put by Mr. Poignant, "the 
nts is partly independent of economic 
: the conclusions of numerous studies 


connection, reference was made 


to the two following aspects of science 
policy : 
e The need 


>» Particularly for small 
developed, to ch 


Sweden : although tha 
in large-scale internati 
carried on throughout 


atically exploited.This 
first fact has some very important consequ 


ences for international 
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extent on the degree of such co-operation, and national scientific 
organisation must be designed to extract the maximum advantages ° 
from that co-operation. Professor Halsey, Professor Shimshoni and 
Mr. von Mutius strongly emphasized this point : "It is essential", 
said Professor Halsey, "to ensure that the efficiency for inter- 
national co-operation is equal to, or higher than, the efficiency of 
nationally organised work". In the view of Professor Shimshoni : 
A small country needs to expend particular efforts to keep abreast. 
In basic science, once an area develops, the natural world-wide 
communications network of scientists, with some encouragement, 
can operate well. (A small country probably needs special help in 
travelling, and in receiving visitors.) In technology, communication 
is more complex, involving a myriad of disciplines and communi- 
cation networks (salesmen, publications, feedback from the market 
place, etc., as well as the more conventional means)." Lastly, 
Mr. Erder raised a very important point in this connection, i.e. 
whether the developed countries planned to put their research at 
the disposal of the less privileged countries. 
e The need for a choice, at the national level, between the 
various paths open for research. No longer could it be admitted, 
Mr. Vaizey said, "that it was the function of the research workers 
on natural sciences to put forward their own scheme for research 
and then for governments to see how much money they could supply". 
Even in the event of agreement to leave a lot of room for free re- 
search, the question arises as to how the big appropriations are to 
be divided up. Professor Halsey, quoting Sir John Cockcroft, re- 
called, for example, that in Great Britain "there are major claimants 
on the public funds for science : those who wish to strengthen uni- 
versity science, especially biological science; those who wish 
to stimulate applied industrial research ; those demanding big 
s large nuclear reactors ; and those who 
. A choice of this kind, Mr. Poignant 


rch worker as such; 


Science projects, such a 
want to foster space research * 
remarked, is by definition beyond the resea 
factors such as national defence or prestige necessarily have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Nevertheless the tendency now seems to be towards a situation in 
which the "community of learning" will play a bigger part in laying 
down science policy. Professor Halsey analysed the trend which had 
hardly begun before the second World War, in which the contacts of the 
world of science with the political heads have moved from the unofficial 
to the official level (particularly through the creation of advisory com- 
mittees), and then from an advisory status to one of participating in 
decisions. Professor Shimshoni, after describing the organisation in 
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Israel, concluded : "The participation of the scientific community must 
“be achieved throughout the whole process of decision making. The 
actual direction of research and development should be in the hands of 
scientists and technologists; and the way the organisation operates 
needs to be such that there is a strong impact of actual work in progress 
and a first-hand knowledge of policy. " 
a 
Link between "science " policy and education policy 
The progress of science has transformed the whole question of 
education. Professor Halsey recalled this in a striking phrase : "the 
advanced post-industrial societies Set aside a vast proportion of their 
Tesources to guarantee that the experience of our children will be an 
experience different from that of their parents". He, as well as many of 
the subsequent speakers, emphasized the consequences of the world 
developing more and more rapidly under the influence of science : know- 
ledge becoming out-of-date, the need to adapt to changes, etc. The 
discussion of the relationship between science policy and educational 
policy was essentially concerned, however, with two aspects : 


Training of research workers. The Working Party accepted the 
proposal of Mr. Poignant that only schools, and not industry, could 
train researchers and their technical assistants. The development of 
research, therefore, depended on that of education, and in particular 
on the final stage of higher education in which the student is associated 
with the work of a teacher who, to fulfil his function, must be as much 
a research worker as a teacher. There is no evidence to show that, 
generally speaking, the larger attendance in schools or universities 
is accompanied by an increase in the proportion of students opting for 
science. Professor Vaizey's comments on the Robbins Report demon- 
strated that in Britain this is not the case. Similarly Мг. Brand showed 
that the forecasts of the Netherlands Dalmuder Committee in 1959 - 
according to which it would be desirable by 1970 for 43% of all students 
to be studying science and engineering (compared with 36% in 1955)- 
were nowhere near bein 


= 5 realised. The figure for 1959-1961 was only 


Competition betwee 
fessor Halsey, "the 


talented people - 


п science and education. In the words of Pro- 


function of University teaching, 


As Mr. Poignant remarked 
unlimited scope for expansion 
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future, the needs of research and education respectively must be a 
matter for selection, in the interest of both. ы 

| It follows that any scheme that would result in scientific and edu- 
cation policies being drawn up or carried out separately would be open 


to criticism. 
e 


In some countries, however, this is happening : Professor Shimshoni, 
for extmple, noted that in Israel, "there is, today, a central policy 
for science, however incomplete. A serious lack is the fact that 
science and education policies are not fully integrated. The Council 
for Higher Education: at the Ministry of Education has dealt, until 
now, mainly with academic accreditation of newer Universities. 
Such educational planning as is done is still carried out inde- 
pendently of policy for science. The pluralism of the independent 
institutions and the influence of donations on the direction of work 
makes the integration of this policy somewhat complex. " Similarly, 
Professor Babbidge severly criticised the state of affairs in the 
United States. 

There is also a fairly widespread tendency to entrust direction or 
co-ordination of scientific work to authorities other than those 
responsible for education : Professor Halsey explored fairly fully 
the question of setting up ministerial research departments. Both 
he and Professor Vaizey emphasized the conflict now going on in 
Great Britain between those who favour a large, comprehensive 
Ministry for Science and Education, and those in favour of dividing 
responsibilities between higher and non-University education in 
science and of separating science research from education at all 
levels. 

Lastly, there was at least implicit agreement in the Working Party 
on the principles of an organisation i) at government level, ii) able 
to deal with the general direction of education as a whole and of 
research, iii) sufficiently flexible to accommodate a policy for 
"pure" science in the framework of general decisions and iv) as- 
Sociating the " scientific community " with the definition of a science 


policy. 


Education and Manpower Requirements 


The study of the " manpower " factor in educational policy was 


formally introduced with Mr. Goldstein's paper. In fact, however, it 
originated from the very precise suggestions made by the Chairman in 
his introductory statement and was constantly being taken up again 
during the discussion on Professor Halsey's oral presentation and the 
Consideration of the planning formulae described by Mr. Poignant and 


Mr. Exder, The paper submitted by Mr. Goldstein is so clear and complete 
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that no further comment is necessary. Among other things, it contains 
a detailed description of the principles of organisation to be followed 
if education is to meet manpower requirements. The Working Party as 
a whole expressed agreement with these principles ; it felt that it would 
be difficult to do more while still respecting national traditions and 
peculiarities in governmental and administrative structures, The fol- 
lowing paragraphs will be confined to summarising the contributions to 
the discussion proper. . 

The discussion threw some light on the importance actually given 
at present to forecasting manpower requirements when drawing up edu- 
cational policy. For Great Britain, Professor Vaizey said in his com- 
ments on the Hobbins report that the Government" has deliberately 
turned its back on manpower forecasting as a basis for educational 
policy. This means insofar as we have educational plans (and in striking 
contrast to the situation four years ago, the United Kingdom Government 
could claim to be in the van of educational planning), we are the only 
country which has sophisticated educational planning but makes no use 
at all of manpower estimates in setting up these plans. " 

The United Kingdom is perhaps an exceptional case. It must, how- 
ever, be recognised that even those countries which do take account of 
manpower requirements in their educational policy are far from assessing 
such needs completely or accurately : 

Of all the countries represente 

only Turkey has based its 

of actual requirements, 


Mr. Haythorne pointed out that in Canada the extension of technical 
training now underway, mainly by channelling secondary education 
towards the different professions and increasing the number of 
technical institutes through aid from the Federal Government to the 
Provinces under agreements renewable for minimum periods of 
5 years", was originally inspired by the desire to adapt manpower; 
particularly at téchnician level, to the rapidly changing Canadian 
economy, 

Mr. Poignant's intervention made it cle 
manpower requirements into account 
up investment programmes for sch 


d at the meeting, it was noted that 
educational development on forecasts 


ar that the French plan takes 


vestment to enlarge existing establishments or set up 
new ones, 


** While this is ce 
Government, the questi 
known and taken S of Government. This question 
was discussed in 1964 in the OECD review of Canada's educational policy. 


rtainly true of the 


oe the share of vocational training institutions increased 
am aniio cent in 1953-1957 to 59 per cent for 1962-1965. The? 
нне, us — provide for an increase in the proportion of 
prelimina T scl ool age group going to the technical lycées (for 
b. iudi TA for middle-level management) from 3 per cent 
ly eat per cent in 1970. It cannot be said, however, that 
hs Pha ні were the rational outcome of a long-term forecast of 
iln Kind ча = of the working population ; although forecasts of 
veer 5s 41 ve been made with a fair degree of accuracy for ехеси- 
eae e secondary sector, the analysis of the requirements of 
ry sector still leaves much to be desired. 
rt on requirements for university 


Мг. Brand referred to the repo 
iled by the Netherlands 


trained Personnel from 1960 to 1980 comp 
AIME He considered that in most manpower forecasts insuf- 
et речте was paid to the contraction in the needs of the 
WM rose as a result of accelerated mechanisation and 
ef our оп. Не suggested detailed enquiry into the future character 
ur societies and the probable expansion of the service sector 
and its need for qualified personnel. 
d that to rely on information about 


requirements in “specific categories " of personnel was not a practi- 
cal possibility, at least at the present time. The Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics therefore emphasized the im- 
portance of a sufficiently general and flexible training to avoid 
excessive specialisation which hindered the mobility of manpower. 

Invention", he concluded, "is the work of non-specialists ". 


-€ = would be mistaking the wish for reality to refuse to admit that 
Brows social demand "s which often aggravates the pressure of a 
mene 5 population, plays a more important part than manpower require- 
alls he the development of education. This must not, however, be 
ie to give rise to an organisation in which those responsible for 
rait lon and those responsible for manpower questions work sepa- 
thin y quite the contrary. It must be recognised that much, if not every- 
E still remains to be done in most countries to achieve the co- 
е which is desirable. Nor would it be sufficient to set up new 
Tickin ions, since apparently knowledge“ of the problem is what is 
out sh. rather than the desire to co-operate. As Mr. Poignant pointed 
s&eult the basic difficulty arises from the time lag in between seeing the 
th 5 of productive investment (construction of factories. etc.) and 
2955 of investment in schools and universities. The demand for quali- 
fied or highly-qualified manpower which arises in the course of carrying 
out a plan cannot be satisfied by the current educational programme but 
only by the results of earlier programmes (to the extent to which schools 


Mr. Goldstein himself recognise 
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are responsible for the supply). Conversely, the vocational and technical 
training targets in a plan must relate to manpower requirements which 
are much further ahead" - in practice, twelve or fifteen years away. 


Education and social and economic progress 


If, as was said earlier, pressure of population and social demand 
(together with a policy of democratisation which is a manifestation of 
the latter) are the basic driving power behind the extension of education, 
it is important to measure the forces involved to assess their effect on 
the structure of educational systems, and find out whether the country's 
economic resources are adequate to meet them. 


On the first point, it is interesting to note that the forecasts have 
been very quickly overtaken almost everywhere. This arises from 


the fact that although population pressure can easily be assessed, 
some elements are still missing, 


e.g. studies of opinion or be- 
haviour, 


which would enable the trend of social demand to be more 
accurately appreciated. Professor Vaizey explained, for instance, 
that according to popular opinion, any extension of secondary edu- 
cation facilities in Great Britain would be due mainly to the growing 
number of girls from wage-earning families. The study made by the 
Robbins Committee has shown on the contrary that the extension is 


due to a sizeable increase in the number of middle-class children- 


Professor Vaizey also considers that the forecasts in the Robbins 
report are much too modest : 


he thinks that during the next twenty 
Universities will be not trebled but 
1985 Britain must expect to be teach- 
ately 900,000 students. With this ad- 
n the work of the Robbins Committee 
of social structures and the correlation 
ic, social and cultural factors which 
can influence the development of an education system. It is perhaps 
as Professor Halsey remarked, 
but from government circles + 


Concerning the second 

demand has a two-fold ef 
First it encourages the gr 
as Mr. Brand said," 


point it seems to be agreed that social 
fect on the internal Structure of education. 
owth of vocational education at all levels : 
Students want jobs". The nature of higher 
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ed i E : 
а E M change, тетеп in the less specialised 
ar dicum yo objective research are less attractive ° 
meo Флор c -—— towards a definite career. The distinc- 
fs xxu s evels of education are also becoming blurred. 
re er от e ая countries in which primary and secon- 
а нае : Pe: ыы be quite distinct are now tending more and 
+n ей = — v approximating those adopted in America. 
Oa ae paca etween secondary education - or at least 
енна d echnical education - and higher education is 
"if you ad p again apu eri who observed that 
Sh eats deat si uation in ] with the present one; the 
eae g leve opment is the growing degree of co-ordination 
нуе е various levels of education . There are. in consequence 
E aA И new organisational problems + Five years ago, it was 
shouts r - кне that the Universities in the United Kingdom 
тзн: пу a e supervised by the executive offices of the 
... This doctrine has been completely abandoned..." 


iu ies d the third point (the possibility of being economically 
resnnelbls auth meet pressure of population plus social demand), the 
hee madh orities are more and more frequently asking themselves 
ne aren n the gross national product should be devoted to the de- 
они ^. mA ]t is even certain that they attach more im- 
зака е is than to the converse problem, i.e. the ultimate соп- 
аа he that development on the rate of economic growth. It is 
lowe sc x at rine devoted to educating the public constitute in the 
Е ap uctive investment, the effect of which cannot, however; 

enne een z advance. In the short and medium term, they are con- 
SË the oik Ing e reasonable amount for that investment in the light 
Е а 9 ег requirements to be satisfied, recognising that there is no 
determi me of profitability whereby that amount can be scientifically 
ian ned. This concem leads each country tO deal with the matter 
e or less systematically, as can be seen from the experience of the 


Uni Я 
nited Kingdom and France respectively Ў 


how the work of the Robbins Committee 
"a certain amount of co-ordination 
and the estimates of educational 
re not expressed in any meaningful 
d in terms of demand and 


undoubtedly a very strong 
is expenditure for 


Professor Vaizey has shown 
in Great Britain demonstrated 
between the growth of G.N.P. 
output, But these relationships а 
economie terms, nor are they expresse 
supply of skilled manpower + ++ There is 
feeling indeed that expenditure on education 
economic growth, But this is little more than an impression about 
life in the 1960's because evidence has not been produced at 7 MET 
You could interpret [the Robbins report] in terms of a middle-class 
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iti isti f economic 
political movement rather than any realistic assessment of an: 
requirements of a nation which is seeking to modernise its industry 


Mr. Poignant, on the other hand, emphasized the two sets of epe им 
and consequently two sets of decisions. that have to be made w н. 
а plan for extending school and university facilities is iie ad 
in the general plan for investment : a) the choice between inves 

ment in education and other investment (first, a саана 
demands on the gross national product for " productive " or " socia 

investments, and secondly a choice between education and other 
"social" needs to be satisfied); b) the choice between devoting 
the share of investment in schools and universities catering for 
greater numbers or improving the quality of teaching : within the 
limits of the means available, should arrangements be made to 


educate the greatest possible number or should numbers be limited 
So as to improve the conditions of teaching ? 


In any event educational policy can no longer be framed on philo- 


sophical or pedagogic grounds, as it was until recently. This 
justifies the paraphrase of Clemencea 


to Professor Babbidge, is current in th 
has become too important to be left to 


in a deliberately paradoxical epigram, th 
formulae, 


u's words which, according 
e United States : " Education 
the educators ". This states; 
e need for new organisational 


2. NATIONAL EDUCATION POLICY 
AND ITS CONCOMITANT ORGANISATIONAL FORMULAE 


It is comparative] 
function of the aims to 


this report can be stated as follows : 


As the educational System must express the most lofty aspirations 
of the community, educational policy must emanate from the highest 


political level, Tt cannot be left to "technocrats ", however quali- 
fied these may be. 


is per qum and, depending on the countries selected, defence, 

1 ealth, social security, industry, agriculture, religion, etc.° 
might have to be included). | 

ation and forecasts 

on, which 

hieved in 


Those responsible must be supplied with inform 
(statistics in pagicular) and the means of orienting educati 
is a long-term process, with an eye to what is to be ас 
the nexo 12 or 15 years. 
ipt other hand, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to lay 
sational formulae for general application. 

Even in the abstract, a conflict will arise among the specialists 
ding to subjective temperament : e.g. 
-cut institutional structure and those 
than the influence of per- 
y too rigid an organisation, 
king must follow a strict 


р organisational questions accor 
ни, those who value а clear 
Bosh sir that the structure matters less 
8 een = work might be handicapped b 
оны those who feel that decision-ma Faia 
of Тааран structure, and those who prefer to rely on the co-ordination 
tate нитки authorities. These divergent tendencies can be traced 
ng papers and were confirmed during the discussions. 
practical results, reveals 


The concrete approach, starting from 
dy of needs or a logical 


PLN are rarely the product of scientific stu 
Phe D but rather of local conditions in the country concerned. 
Pia Vaizey, for instance, investigating the background to the 
Mies ap now going on in Great Britain about the possible setting 
sities а Ministry of Education criticized the desire of the univer- 
Poenis be attached to the most prestige-bearing politician in the 
Stile ent structure .., and at the same time the passionate desire 
vit SOLIUS for some form of recognition in the government structure 
ient ++. a singular lack of awareness of the way т which the govern- 
divisi structure works". Similarly Mr. Erder showed how the de facto 
ion of responsibility in а coalition government complicates the 
ees of planning. Finally, Mr. Shimshoni emphasized the consequences 
Р education and research of increasing the number of semi-independent 
Institutions often set up for reasons of immediate expediency. 


The greatest care must therefore be taken in drawing general соп- 


clusi ® s 
usions from suggestions which appear plausible, or even from solutions 
in a given national context. For 


Fija have been shown to be effective 1 1 : 
est, the Chairman of the Working Party has made it quite clear that 
the task was not "to agree on ideal solutions . » - The administrative 
machinery in each country varies according to national traditions, at- 
titudes, philosophies, personalities and accidents. + + It is preferable 
to recognise that there can never be a perfect solution to an organisa- 
tional problem." The Working Party nevertheless considered, following 
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z 3 " А а 

а suggestion by Мг. Debeauvais, that it could investigate the function 
on- 

for which organisational formulae must be adapted, and draw some c 


s : М А 
clusions from this. It consequently centred its discussions on tw 
functions : 


the framing of a medium and long-term educational policy ; 


the day-to-day carrying out of this policy. 


Arrangements for framing an education policy 


Due to lack of time — and also to insufficient information — the 
Working Party could not make an exhaustive study of these fa 
Experiences or suggestions of widely different kinds were "pend 
during the discussion. They may be grouped under three headings, ac 
cording to whether they tend to increase the authority of the Ministry 
of Education, to keep the present division of responsibilities with some 
degree of co-ordination or to entrust the framing of an educational gem 
to an ad hoc body. After considering these formulae, it will be usefu 
to dwell more fully on the organisational aspects of the French planning 
system, to which the Working Party gave lengthy consideration. Lastly; 


3 i be 
Some general conclusions on the human aspect of the question can 
drawn from these discussions. 


The organisational formulae considered 


The first formulae considered are based on the idea that, as edu- 
cational policy goes beyond the limits of education in the strict sense 
but must retain a large degree of independence 
the responsibilities of the Ministry of Educatio: 


it to have effective control over its policy. To 
for example : 


, it is important to extend 
n (if this exists) to enable 
this line of thought belong; 


The suggestion made by the Chairman of the W 


manpower needs become 
cational system " 
Biven responsibil 
determining the 
mày be carried 
versities, econo: 


orking Party that 
part of the responsibility of the edu- 
. In consequence, educational authorities may be 
ity for projecting manpower requirements and -for 
educational resources needed to meet them. This 


out by internal staff, or by arrangement with uni- 
mic research institutes, etc, 


The suggestion made in Great Britain, 


during the work of the 
Robbins Committee, tha 


t a super Ministry of Education and Science 
should be set up grouping several departments and responsible for 
non-university teaching, university teaching and civilian scientific 
research. 


These suggestions prompt the following comments 


the first is certainly greatly in advance of the factual situation and 
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the ideas с x . 
pointed out resale copa He mainly because, as has been 
now as a secondary factor i S Бана lesu, treated шр оу 
Ministry of Labour and the Ministri co-ordination between the 
has never . мі? e inistries of Science and Education 

Trend's) Ре - peer in any of these (Robbin's and 

schemes and amen ; т" the incidental result that apprenticeship 

have been omitted gn ye schemes outside the universities 

committed s rom almost all the considerations of these 

the. fi Е Р 

дааа cect onal ie Ee the second, goes against the tendency 
responsibilities в bs ivide up rather than concentrate ministerial 
d ae 2n , either for reasons of political balance or from a 
comed hy i the individuality of the various interests con- 
authontien E them represented in the government by different 
up would io dii EM a та that the administrative units being зе!” 
ives ta, team of tu arges his fear may itself have political origins, 
sale he d "ope influence exerted by those responsible in 
eem fee o branch, or a fear of creating too cumbersome 
Ns xdi rs khe chairman s reply to this last point was that it 
НЫ » size of the administrative organisations but the un- 

y large scale of the difficulties that mattered. 

ulae consist in maintaining the 
ven requiring those 
ain continuous C07 


The 
Separatio second organisational form 
резаи, of responsibilities but encouraging and e 
Operation 4 in the departments concerned to maint 
This i 
Б the only solution acceptable to countries with а fede 
Stat ure, in which education is the responsibility of the separate 
sen or Provinces while economic development and use of man- 
ias necessarily come under the Federation. Several practical 
ievements have been brought to the notice of the Working Party : 
pofa committee on which the 11 ministries 
esented; the question is now 
President of the Federal Re- 
and research every year or 
ation among the responsi- 


ral 


ie EDEN the setting u 
"wh. ucation of the Länder are repr 
pits — of reporting to the 
tiro n the development of education 
bl years: the aim being to obtain co-oper 
e administrations ; 
an for enlarging the universities, passed in 
1958, was carried out in 1960 after some obstacles had been over- 
come, with the help of the Lander education representatives and 


t М в 
he agreement of the Finance Ministry ; 
t convening by the 


in Germany, again, а pl 


in Canada, the recen! Federal Labour Department 
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аа = fon: d 
of a meeting of ministers of labour and ministers of education i 
the ten Provinces ; 


Mention was made of the fact that, although nothing of the kind 
has been undertaken at government level in the United States, there 
is in fact co-ordination, particularly betweon the universities, 
through the activity of professional bodies and various private com- 
mittees, often assisted by the principal foundations ; Я 


Non-federal countries also employ these flexible arrangements 
for co-ordination. Professor Halsey cited some examples, particu- 
larly in connection with Science policy, and Professor Shimshoni 
analysed the system of inter-ministerial committees in Israel . 


t 
The comments prompted by these arrangements - apart from the = 
none of them seems to lead to the framing of a complete Р - 
sense described in the first part of this report - are of two kinds : 


First, their continuity must be assured. As Professor Halsey "Ee 
"There is a long tradition in many countries of things like roya 
commissions, which on the whole rely on what we now see as very 
primitive social science research methods; the putting of I 
questions to wise people, the listing of these answers, and a carefu 
Summary to avoid the more obvious discrepancies between one man 
of wisdom and another man of wisdom, Instead of this (one needs) 
a body of carefully collected and on the whole quantified information 
which can form a rational basis for policy formation"; 

Secondly, they can be effective onl 
actually responsible — 
of research bodies, 
expanding the Germ 
through the agreeme 
the cost. 


The third type of formula – that in which the framing of at least 
part of an educational development plan is entrusted to an ad hoc body - 
was illustrated by Mr, Erder, particularly in his comments on the Turkish 
education planning experiment, In this, the National Planning Office has 


only to work out the "main aggregate figures" ; the location, type and 
Size of new educational establishments and 


with teaching were left to the various 
cational establishments. Mr. Erder show 
separation of responsibilities just referre, 


that 
the 


y if they bring together those 
and not only research workers or officials 
It has been made quite clear that the plan for 
an universities could be put into effect only 
nt of the Ministers of Finance responsible for 


all questions connected 
Ministries responsible for edu- 


ed how complete has been the 
d to : 
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. p Minister of Education has attended the meetings of the 
TT 2 iie Council which puts the final touches to the worke 
ied anning Office, when educational questions were being 
: Н with the Ministers of Agriculture and Health (who are 
esponsible for a few teaching establishments) he has never been 


a member of the Council; 


" ; 
с я Е ; 
a between planners entering territory dominated by edu- 
ors and the authorities responsible for education turned out to be 
and in- 


MA delicate. " This led both to uncertainty as to policy, 
ecision as to which departments should give practical effect to 


the plan. 


= To (eas involved in this type of arrangement is that there will be 
fomen 9 ti pd between the traditional departments; which were 
iw oa j^ so ely responsible and whose work is still indispensable, and 
bility d office which does and must take only a part of the responsi- 
Mee а fact led the Turkish expert to wonder what will be the 
Medite the work being done by the teams sent out under the OECD 
the Wea Regional Project : because of the attitude of many of 
he Sen Ministries, these teams had to be recruited from outside 
will inistry and have had to work more or less independently. But it 
no doubt be desirable to associate them more intimately, as time 
goes on, with the activities of the traditional administration." 
Organisational aspects of the French experiment 


in educational planning 
inery used for the French 


T educational development planning mach 1 : 
Mr, P. reatlon and investment plans was very fully described y 
ient oignant, Although Mr. Poignant's analysis does not require com- 
devor d the French experiment is 50 original and the Working Party 
Glo ed so much of its meeting to it that it is worthwhile emphasizing 
е more its organisational aspects. For the sake of clarity it is 


е H 
Perhaps useful to recall the scope of the operation : 
collective investment during 


The aim is to decide what share of the 

the period of a plan (four or five years) should go to education in 
all its forms. It will be realised, first, that the method cannot be 
transplanted to countries which have no investment plans, i.e. 
which do not decide in advance what share of the gross national 
product is to be set aside for fixed capital formation or how that 
fixed capital will be divided between " productive " and "social" 
investment. But it also follows that the operation is effective only 
when investment appropriations are fixed; it has nothing to do with 


still * It should be added, however, psychological order 
Stand in the way of such association. 


that hesitations of a 
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Mr. 
the 


the allocation of "consumption" expenditure of the public authori- 
ties financed by operational appropriations provided each p a 
the Budget. Teachers’ salaries, for instance, maintenance of sc T x 
current expenditure on laboratory materials, the various kin s 

aid to scholars and students, and administrative costs of education, 
do not enter into planning. Mr. Poignant's talk nevertheless made 
it clear that when the Government undertakes, under the Plan, to 
build a school of a given type, it thereby undertakes to see that the 
school can function properly. The planning departments, moreover, 
take running costs into account in calculating the general rr на 
situation at the end of the period under review; the effect of edu- 


i i ion" i ation 
cational investment on " consumption" expenditure for educ 
is not, therefore, overlooked ; 


The Plan lays down aims the achievement of which is the responsi- 
bility of the appropriate administration. The planning departments 
never, therefore, take over from the work of the responsible minis- 
terial departments. It follows that, as in Turkey, all purely teaching 
matters (syllabuses, methods, etc.) are outside the purview of the 
planning departments : these questions are important to an edu- 


cational policy but not in fixing the investment allotted to education ; 
the latter decision belongs to the Plan. 


In the light of these observations and the 


explanations by 
Poignant, 


the main characteristics of the French experiment, from 
organisational point of view, are seen to be as follows : 


The machinery set up for each Plan and the evaluation of the 
results obtained during and at the end of the Plan automatically 
ensure continuous co-operation between those responsible for the 
various elements of educational policy. Questions of precedence 


between the departments are avoided : for instance, the Committee 
of School, University and Sports Equipment (which, under the Com- 
missariat Général du Plan 


» Prepares information relating to edu- 
cation) is presided over by someone who is independent of those 
departments ; its rapporteur, who directs its work and makes the 
final proposals, is a member of the Conseil d'Etat, and is also 
independent of the departments concerned . 

The responsibility of these de 
The Plan specia 


partments is in no way diminished. 
lists use the information they provide and wed 
in contact with their representatives, The rapporteur of the Schoot, 


University and Sports Equipment Committee, for instance, bases 
his report on the requests received from the directors of the Ministry 
of National Education.* Administrative units have been set up within 


* In the French Ministries the title of "Directeur" is reserved for high 
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ey itself to help with preparing and operating the Plan : 
id € particular, a sub-Directorate for the Plan in the Directo- 
m rganisation and Educational Syllabuses. As far as manpower 
oe ess are concerned, the rapporteur bases his assessments 
ah a e gleans from the Manpower Committee of the Plan which 
в к contact with the responsible Ministerial de- 
етен я m however, prevents the rapporteur of the School, 
itt ев rà Sports Equipment Committee from dealing directly 
ium: ot уара, for example, a study group on the long- 
da fe of t e working population was set up at his request in 

e National Institute of Population Studies; this group is working 
for two of the committees concerned in the Plan. 


The Commissariat Général du Plan does not either legally or infact 
replace the responsible political authorities. Its opinions, expressed 
^ a preliminary draft Plan, are only advisory and the final decisions 
evolve on the Government before the final proposal is submitted 
to Parliament. 
missariat Général du Plan does not 
lan, which is the responsibility 
ther hand, it is responsible for 
dically and after each Plan 


As already mentioned, the Com 
intervene in the carrying out of the Р 
of the Ministers concerned. On the о 
evaluating the results obtained perio 
has been completely carried ош. 

merely a declaration of intentions ; it is 
also operational. First, by adopting it, the responsible political 
heads undertake to provide the necessary funds in annual instal- 
ments, Secondly, the departments responsible for carrying out the 
Plan and which helped in drawing it up, use it as a guide both in 
preparing their annual budgets and in proceeding with their building 


Programmes. 


The Plan is not, however, 


d administrative situation in 


ferns into account the political an т 
вано фом the aim in view, it would therefore appear that the organi- 
MERE arrangements adopted for the French planning system avoid 
ENS of the difficulties encountered with the other formulae discussed 

е. In any event they have not given rise to the reservations ог 


u ga 4 А " 
Neertainties referred to by Mr. Erder in connection with the Turkish 


uc ide directly responsible to the Minister for the functioning of an important 
cre. ion of the administration. Although the number of these officials has in- 
ed considerably during the past twenty years, there are still comparatively 
d a fact which points to the high administrative standing of those concerned ; 

ere are only nine "Directeurs " in the whole of the Ministry of Education. 
df ose most concerned with the working of the Plan are : the Director-General 
t Organisation and Educational Syllabuses, the Director of Higher Education, 

е Director of School, University and Sports Equipment and the Higher Com- 


missi 
Ssioner for Youth and Sport. 
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experiment. This does not mean however that they should be put iri 

саз a model because, once again, they assume that the gross gr 
product is divided in advance, besides reflecting a certain concept $ 
the role of the State and certain administrative traditions. It is por 
aging, however, to think that it is possible, at least under certain a. 
ditions, to set up an organisation which satisfies as far as possi 


is P ised 
the principles set out in the first part of this report and.summari 
in the first paragraph of section 2 above. 


The men involved 


Whatever organisational arrangements are adopted, they п 
result in the long run in bringing together (under a single head or m “ 
a department ог а co-ordinating committee) men who have dif ere : 
training and interests and often different standards of value. Mr. riae 
often referred to the question of intercommunication and Mr. Erder de 
veloped this idea : " The problem here is one of common language my 
planners, educators and other technicians. Some have to be made 
think in terms of broad planning concepts and economic puce 
and priorities, others in terms of the constraints proper to the field o 
education, Lack of co-operation between the educators and planners may 
result in planning on the basis of the continuation of past ail 
the maintenance and even codification of the existing system with a 
its defects - a wasteful and irrelevant exercise." This kind of harmo- 
nized thinking is possible only if each 
the techniques of the others invol 
educators into economists or vice 
Party feared that in work on edu 


is sufficiently familiar with 
ved. It is not a matter of transforming 
versa : many members of the Working 
cational planning one technique, and 
might overshadow the others, and in 
horities might be subordinated to the 
le for manpower questions, The edu- 
h economic realities and those 
rstand the general aims of education an 

Б profession. International organisations: 
; have already done much to train and provide 
advanced courses for economi 


OECD Committee for Scient 


ifie Research : Mr. Poignant at that time 
held that in planning over a 


H " ist 
period of four or five years the econom!s 
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assumes а static 
for a distribution gend eap. = scientific knowledge and calls 
according to the needs of th the level of applied technical research? 
however: the e ls о the short-run economic plan. In the long run 
mental develo — must rely on the scientist to forecast finda- 
France will be iua 1 a nit of production - for example whether 
that. the нече atomic power іп 1985. It is hoped, apparently, 
ls nest period (196 enable the economist to formulate his plan for 
ledge, but in tl 6-70), not in terms of the present state of know- 
technology. he context of long-run development in science and 
m Halsey had doubts ab 
surely te pd role which has been cast for the scientist are 
into scientists' a useful appraisal of them might be had from research 
1963, At all ev guesses in 1943 of the state of scientific knowledge in 
What by Pedum d it is paradoxical to ask a scientist to tell us today 
of long-term са 2s Fey not know until tomorrow. Nor is the forecasting 
given tie Basic 2 s s scientific manpower free from those difficulties, 
Ío тавро asl ct about scientific research that its major purpose is 
existing knowledge obsolete and therefore existing scientific 


ana blind skills redundant. " 
that аон precisely because technique becomes obsolescent 
они gag ee the exchenge of ideas between scientists and 
неин wes indispensable. While admitting that the former can go 
thet detailed т towards making forecasts, he considers, for example, 
Hiker and ap ormation about the scientific research now being under- 
Very costly im results to be expected would make it possible to avoid 
vestment in laboratory equipment that might well be out 


of da 
te even before it was installed. 


out following this method : "The 


Organi 

ВЕС 

ganisation needed for carrying ош ап education policy 

nly two of the organisational questions ге- 
th at the meeting : 

e highest level : although 
ny countries entrusted 


uthorities responsible 
y still 


wee to lack of time, о 
g to educational policy were dealt wi 


un the question of responsibility at th 
e framing of educational policy is in ma 
dependent of the a 
the actual carrying out of polic 
{ those authorities. Any other solution 
ably run into difficulty. 


^ one or more bodies in 
or teaching establishments: 
vend Rae 

emains the responsibility о! 


PE be very controversial and would inevit 
s Mr. Erder said, in а planned system, " planners with their 


monopoly of programming knowledge and their overall view, easily 
assume an authority for administrative decisions which is incom- 
patible with their functions. This is a simple process when they 
can influence decisions regarding budgetary allocations, which 
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is the case in Turkey. This may be justified in the initial stages, 
but in the long run it can develop into a situation with all the conse- 
quences such a pathological situation entails." 


Secondly, the question of choice between a „centralised or a se- 
centralised education administration. This question was analysed 
in all its aspects by Mr. Brand. During the discussicn it became 
clear that the notions of centralisation and decentralisation were 
not always clear : the French system of higher education is for 
instance in some ways one of the most centralised in the world, 
for the universities are closely dependent on the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education; in other ways, however, it is surprisingly de- 
centralised, because a great many establishments, particularly 
of a scientific and technical nature, function independently of, or 
are only marginally linked with the universities, under boards of 
administration which have wide freedom of decision. Much might 
be said on both sides of the centralisation/ decentralisation 
question - financially, decentralisation encourages local initiative, 
but centralisation enables funds to be more fairly shared out over 
the country as a whole. From the teaching point of view, sometimes 
one and sometimes the other system seems most convenient when 
adjusting methods and syllabuses to the needs of a changing world. 
No definite conclusions can therefore be drawn from such а dis- 


cussion, and it is necessary to fall back on national tradition in 
this matter, 


Many other points were briefly touched on, sometimes incidentally. 
It is worth trying to list them, even in part, if only to induce OECD ог 
some other national or international institution to go further into the 
matter, 

Some of these questions concern the actual siting of the schools: 


The most important is that of location. Mr. 


the siting of new schools is an ideal instr 
nomic development policy. 


Poignant recalled that 
ument of regional pco" 
For this reason, in France, location 1$ 
decided on jointly by the Ministry of National Education (which has 
national and regional committees for this purpose) and by the 
Délégation Générale à l'Aménagement du Territoire which depends 
on the Prime Minister, In other countries, which are more concerne 
with improving educational facilities than with ensuring an eco- 
nomic equilibrium between the various areas, location of schools 
requires very detailed studies of the distribution of population; 
transport facilities and accommodation of pupils ; educational areas 


and the bodies responsible for them very often have to be funda- 
mentally modified, 
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F . H T EG 
sed gene Ар rM em a 
i з size the unit is to be, its? 
functions and the amount of money available. To this end, not only 
do arrangements have to be made for co-operation between educators 
public health gxperts, builders and administrators, but fe dici 
dee s odes у in advance. Mr. Haythorne reported, 
d e norms laid down in Canada for the optimum size 
of secondary schools. Mention may also be made of the work under- 
ems by OECD with the object of reducing the cost of university 
uildings without impairing their efficiency. 
оз a ene of questions concerns the type of school to be built 
oe ws iaces ; lay-out. These questions are closely linked with that of 
a ie isation or decentralisation of educational administration, 
"s 78 е degree of scholastic and financial independence left to 
ools depends largely on their nature. Two, among these questions, 


should be mentioned : 


whether secondary schools shou 
With the gradual disappearance o 
and secondary education and, within the latter, between general 
and technical education, the regrouping of pupils into one establish- 
ment or " campus " would apparently avoid social segregation and 
facilitate the choice of or transfer from one branch of education to 
another. This is the trend that can be observed, for example, in 
Canada, with the spread of comprehensive schools in several 


Provinces ; 

whether universities should specialise 
increase the number of their faculties or departments. 
includes that of the affiliation of colleges or institutes to the 


university - a common practice in some countries - and of the 
mes suggested between research and teaching 
in a single university, between research and 


principles have to be laid down 


ld be separate or comprehensive. 
f the demarcation between primary 


in certain disciplines ог 
This question 


separation someti 

universities (ог, 

teaching departments). 

A third series of organisatio 
trative aspects of teaching. Among t 
lecting students for 


nal questions concerns the adminis- 
hese may be mentioned : 

admission to the different 
d for awarding diplomas at the end of their 
ld be designed to avoid as far as pos- 
caused by drop-out during 
in final examinations ; 


the procedure for se 
levels of education an 


studies. Such procedure shou 
sible the waste of effort and resources 


the course, repeating classes or failure 


the introduction of schemes for guiding stude 
operation between educators and labour mar 


essential ; 


піз „ог, which co- 
ket. Specialists: is 
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all aspects of administration, including the recruitment of and pro- 
vision of suitable working facilities for teachers, their relations 
with the school or university authorities, co-operation with their 
colleagues, etc. This requires the settling of such delicate ques- 
tions as the transfer of teachers from secondary to higher education, 
or the employment of part-time teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


Need to develop educational research 


Throughout the meeting it was clear that much had still to e 
learned about the framing and applying of educational policy, particular y 
with regard to such practical matters as methods of passing from ar 
educational development plan to concrete building proposals, insti- 
tutional reforms or teaching innovations. The most noticeable progress 
made was in connection with statistics. Mr. Poignant pointed out that 
in France planning had led to educational statistical services being set 
up at national and regional levels. Much remains, however, to be done 
in this matter, and Mr, Goldstein urged that a new effort be made at the 
national level or even if necessary, under "international leadership '- 

Mr. Debeauvais submitted a list of subjects suitable for further 


research. For each of them, it would be necessary first to investigate 
the process of decision 


lations often conceal 
jects suggested were : 


-making as the institutional structures and regu- 
very different underlying facts. Among the sub- 


the interaction between social environment and education ; 


the fundamental aims of education in relation to national traditions 
(the widening of knowledge, adaptation to social life, 
individual character, etc.) and their implications ; 

levels of responsibilit 
in decisions relatin 


forming of 


y in education and the degree of independence 
Б to teaching, finance and administration ; 


administrative questions raised b 


y carrying out of education plans ; 
etc. 


Incidentally, 


the French expert did not gloss over the difficulties 
in the way of su 


ch research, which was absolutely 
precise instruments of analysis were to be available. 


he listed lack of conviction among those in command ; 
attitude of educators, the responsible administrations 
whole. Educational research had necessarily to look for 
a break with traditional ways of thinking and the esta 
therefore disturbed all those whose intellectual comfo: 


indispensable if 
First among them 
then the reluctant 
and society as а 
ward ; this marked 
blished order, and 


rt or even position 
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might be upset by its results. Finally, Mr. Debeauvais suggested how 
the work he envisaged could bear fruit. He prescribed three conditions? 
that would help to give priority to directed research: 


research projects, and not research workers, must be financed; 


А 
teams must be set ир : the " consultants ", dear to international 


organisations, were insufficient. It assumed that people could be 

approached who “knew the answers " and could provide them on 

request, without any further systematic study, which was in fact 
not the case ; 

lastly, the time allowed must not, in an attempt to give the ap 

pearance of economy or efficiency, be too short. Short-term research 

contracts did not encourage research but, at best, merely the com- 
piling of knowledge already acquired. 

Steps in the direction recommended by Mr. Debeauvais have already 
been or are to be taken by some countries. In France, for example, 
Мг, Poignant noted, appropriations have been made for “studies and 
preliminary research for the Plan"; these appropriations amount to 
Е. 20.000 million, one-quarter of which in devoted to the economic and 
social aspects of education (excluding actual teaching); the Commissariat 
Général du Plan handles these appropriations in the form of contracts 
with specialised institutes. Mr. Haythorne reported the initiative taken 
by the Canadian Federal Department of Labour : the launching of a re- 
search programme within the universities, the organisation of teams of 
young research workers meeting during the University vacation periods, 
and the financing of research projects carried out in the Provinces. 
OECD, for its part, proposes to guide the work of research institutes by 
means of its study of investment in education : contracts have already 
been drawn up in Sweden and the Netherlands. The fear was expressed 
however, by Mr. von Nutius that the teacher-training institutes might 
not be well fitted to deal with economic or organisational questions. 
To ease this difficulty, the German expert would like to see an arrange - 
ment similar to that evolved by the research department of Euratom : the 
le by OECD, of a fairly detailed list of research 
ken and a commitment to give financial assistance 
ch organisation agreeing to study any 
ns laid down in advance. 


compiling , for examp 
projects to be underta 
to any research worker or resear 
question on the list under conditio 


Final observation on " lifetime " education 


Unfortunately the Working Party was unable to discuss the paper 
submitted by Mrs. Selma Mushkin. The main content of that papèr is an 
original and concrete proposal for financing recycling sessions. 
Apart from this proposal, however, its main interest is that it raises 
questions dealt with at the meeting on lifetime education . This was 
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certainly not sufficiently discussed during the debate. It is nevertheless 

ecertain that education is nowadays less and less confined to the years 
spent at school or in an establishment of higher education. Some coun- 
tries are beginning to reconsider their entire educational system, starting 
from the principle that education is a continuing process which must be 
carried on at least throughout the greater part of a career. It may be 
claimed without risk of error that, in the next few decades; the organi- 
sational formulae now being worked out or revised will give way to 
others guided by aims which will be cultural as much as vocational, 
social as much as individual, for general and continuous education. 
It is perhaps not too soon to give this some thought. 
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